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PREFACE 


LL genuine Christians reverence the Bible, the 

Church, and their own reason and conscience. 
It is the question of the relative weight and position 
of these authorities which divides them into parties. 
Brought face to face with a theological problem the 
““Evangelical’’ at once asks himself what the Bible 
has to say on the subject. The ‘ Catholic’ begins 
by inquiring what is the teaching of the Church. 
The Broad Churchman asks himself first of all what 
his own Reason and Conscience can teach him. He 
knows, of course, that these are not infallible. He 
believes nevertheless that they are the channels 
through which God most certainly speaks to him ; 
and he cannot disobey what seems to him to be God’s 
message, although he realizes the possibility that he 
is mistaken. Suppose, for instance, that the Broad 
Churchman is considering the doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment. If this doctrine appears to him un- 
reasonable, or seems to clash with his moral instincts, 
he cannot accept it, whatever the Bible and the 
Church may say or appear to say about it. In view 
of the variableness of human judgments, we cannot 
expect those who take this attitude to agree with 
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one another in all their conclusions, yet there is a 
very large group of opinions held in common by a 
large proportion of those who are called Broad 
Churchmen. This book aims at setting forth these 
common convictions. 

The Broad Churchman starts with the judgment 
of his own Reason and Conscience. But he does 
not stop there. It would be irrational to give no 
weight to the religious experiences of others, to the 
accumulated results of the aspirations and wrestlings 
of other men. The Bible and the Church provide 
invaluable materials in a Book and a Society for 
such an appeal to the religious experiences of the 
Past ; but of course these are not the only materials 
for such an appeal. They exist everywhere in 
Literature, in Art, and in History. 

Many thoughtful people at the present day are 
repelled by much of what they believe orthodox 
Christianity to involve; yet they feel a craving for 
some sort of religion for themselves, for the world, 
and perhaps especially for their children. A vague 
Theism does not meet their needs, nor does what 
is called Undenominational Christianity. There is 
much that attracts them in the idea of a Church, 
and perhaps also in a Sacramental system; but 
they cannot trifle with Reason and Conscience, by 
pretending to believe what seems to them incredible. 
To such persons this book is primarily addressed. 
It is not likely to meet all their difficulties, but at 
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least it may help to bridge the gulf which separates 
them at present from organized Christianity. 

It may be worth while to say that the word 
Reason as here used, must not be identified with the 
logical faculty. Such a judgment as “ Honesty is 
the best Policy’’ is not more reasonable than the 
- proposition ‘‘ Honesty is good, whether it be good 
policy or not.’”’ The former maxim is based on 
inductive reasoning, which may or may not be con- 
clusive; the latter is based on that mysterious 
faculty which is, perhaps, the most god-like thing in 
human nature. This faculty exists in different 
degrees in different people. It is developed by a 
life of moral activity, but at any given moment it 
seems to act rather by instinct or by intuition than 
by logical deduction. Similarly, it may be as 
veasonable to believe in a friend as to believe in a 
drug. The former belief rests partly on intuition, 
the validity of which we can hardly demonstrate, 
but which we do not on that account reject. We 
get at some truths by Logic, at others by Living. 
We want to understand God and Man in the manner 
in which we love, and not in the manner in which 
we argue or bargain. 

Again, it is reasonable to attach weight to the 
opinions of experts, but in spiritual matters, spiritual 
persons are the chief experts, while the multitude 
who have lived and laboured and suffered, have 
contributed elements of experience which must not 
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be neglected. The reasonable Christian will check 
his own idiosyncrasies by the collective results of 
reason and conscience in the Past. Convictions 
have been subject to a struggle for existence, and 
to the law of the Survival of the Fittest. No one 
therefore is entitled to start as it were afresh, and 
to ignore the accumulated witness of the Ages; 
though he may not regard this as a final and irre- 
versible judgment of the most sacred and wide- 
spread convictions, he must still ask, Is this philo- 
sophically reasonable and morally helpful ? 
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GOD 


OD is primarily to be thought of as the Source 

of all Good. This will seem to most Chris- 
tians inadequate as a definition. They demand 
belief in a Personal God, even if they have no 
very clear idea of what they mean by Personality. 
Reasonable as such a demand may be, an inquirer 
would nevertheless do well to begin by thinking 
of God as a Power discoverable in Nature, in 
History, and in our own hearts. When Words- 
worth writes : 

“T have felt 

A Presence that disturbs me with the Joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of Man”: 


we feel that he is admirably expressing an ex- 
perience which we also have in some measure 
known. Whether this mysterious power’is to be 
conceived of as endowed with Personality is a 
question, the answer to which must partly depend 
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on what we understand by a Person. The persons 
with whom we are familiar are men and women, 
bounded by limitations of form; but such limita- 
tions do not seem essential to personality. The 
reason why we cannot regard stones or plants as 
persons is that they are not, so far as we can dis- 
cern, endowed with thoughts, with emotions, with 
will. The gods of the old mythologies were 
Persons, not because they had human forms, but 
because they were animated by personal feelings, 
individual intellects, and especially by conscious 
wills. If a Greek personified a tree, it was by 
attributing to it mental and volitional qualities. 

To call the Christian or the Jewish God a Person 
involves the danger of regarding Him as sort of 
magnified man. He has probably been thus re- 
garded by many Christians and many Jews, but 
the rejection of such anthropomorphic conceptions 
need not strip Him of Personality. If the essen- 
tials of Personality are will, intellect, feeling, it 
is surely reasonable to attribute Personality to 
the Source of all Good. Otherwise the world 
becomes a purposeless. collection of atoms and 
forces, among which those that we call good are 
merely accidental elements. 

Now the belief that some Intention underlies 
the phenomena of which our senses take cognizance 
is deep-seated in our Intellects and in our Hearts. 
It does not depend on texts of Scripture or on 
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articles of a creed. It survives even the apparently 
unsurmountable difficulties connected with the 
existence of evil in the world. These difficulties 
haunt every system of theology. They are not 
to be got rid of by Undenominationalism, or Uni- 
tarianism, or by any other attempt at rationaliza- 
tion which stops short of either complete atheism, 
or of a pantheism which denies the very existence 
of evil, by representing everything as Divine. 
This Pantheistic denial may seem to satisfy the 
Intellect, or at least to be intellectually as tenable 
as any rival theory; but it plainly leaves our 
Conscience unsatisfied. We need not only a God 
from Whom useful and pleasant things may come, 
but also a God Whose Will is Righteous ; and this, 
not so much to account historically for the exist- 
ence of our moral instincts, as to justify them. 
Such a God was dreamed of or believed in by men 
of many races and religions, but was never really 
worshipped or widely acknowledged till He was 
proclaimed by those Hebrew thinkers who laid 
the foundations on which Christianity was after- 
wards built. Jehovah may have been originally 
thought of as a merely tribal God. Unworthy 
feelings and actions may have been attributed to 
Him. Even after His Fatherhood had been taught 
by Jesus, and His Character revealed in a perfect 
human life, false and narrow ideas continued to 
dim His Glory. Even yet, our beliefs about Him 
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are inadequate and often foolish. But human 
progress is constantly raising and purifying our 
thoughts of God, because if it is real progress, it 
is raising our moral ideals. To apply to God such 
adjectives as ‘“‘jealous’’ or “angry,’’ seems at 
first to clash with such ideals, but we must re- 
member that love of things lovable needs to be 
supplemented by a hatred of things hateful, unless 
it is to degenerate into mere sentimentalism. 
Moreover, the inflicting of punishment may be a 
mark of affection, as well as the expression of a 
righteous wrath. 

In arguing in favour of the existence of a Deity, 
Broad Churchmen lay special stress upon the 
presence of a moral law in the hearts of men. The 
Darwinian account of the development of this 
ethical sense is no doubt accurate as far as it 
goes. But the cosmic forces which have co-operated 
to bring about the evolution of Ethics suggest 
the existence of a moral purpose. If this were 
not so, then Conscience might be regarded as a 
thing which has had and may still have a social 
utility, but which the wise man must nevertheless 
recognize as having no authoritative claim on 
himself. Society might wish. him to profess a 
belief in moral obligation, and the wise man might 
fall in with this wish; but he would know that the 
transcendent claim of morality is but a fraud, unless 
indeed the force at the back of the Moral Law be 
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itself a Moral Force. Whatever we may think 
of the argument of the Psalmist: ‘“‘ He that made 
the eye, shall he not see?” ; we must recognize 
that the existence of the Conscience, of a faculty 
which recognizes the obligations of Righteousness 
as paramount, is an argument for attributing 
Righteousness also to the ultimate directing Power 
or Person. 

A belief in God as the Source of all Good, may 
be accepted at first as a working hypothesis, and 
tested by the experiences of that inner life which 
Christians call the iife of the soul. The main 
difficulty will be found to grow out of the existence 
of Evil, which will again open up the great question 
of the Freedom of the human will. If such free- 
dom really exists, if we can conceive of man as in 
any real sense free, and therefore responsible, we 
shall certainly have got some way towards the 
solution of the mystery. For when sin has once 
come into the world, the introduction of suffering, 
in order to fulfil the Divine purpose of ultimately 
eliminating both sin and suffering, is at least con- 
ceivable. We can dimly realize the difficulty of 
such a redemption of the world; but we cannot 
dogmatize as to the amount or the kind of suffer- 
ing that may be necessary for securing it. 

The practical question is not whether this, or 
any other solution of the problem, is logically con- 
vincing ; for we have to face the alternative problem 
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that either there is no God, in the sense in which 
Christians use the word, or else His existence 
is somehow compatible with the presence of evil 
in the world. To many people the difficulties 
of atheism are so great that they think it rational 
to prefer the latter alternative. Others take 
refuge in pure agnosticism, but such a refusal to 
arrive at a conviction cannot alter facts. Our 
agnosticism cannot affect the existence of God. 
He will continue to be the Source of whatever of 
Good is to be found in Atheists and Agnostics, 
as well as in Believers. 

Modern evolutionary philosophy has to some 
extent modified both our conception of God and 
of the nature of the evidence of His existence. 
But the modification has not been fundamental. 
We now think of Him more as working through 
the actions and reactions of Nature. But, if the 
old conception of creation implied a Creator, the 
new conception of Evolution equally implies an 
Evolutor. The problem is not of the How but of 
the Why; of whether these forces are working 
in a haphazard way or towards a pre-determined 
end. Broad Churchmen, of course, accept the 
scientific doctrine of Evolution. But they agree 
with Dr Wallace that the study of the evolution 
of the World suggests the existence of a Creative 
Power, a Directive Mind, and an Ultimate Purpose ; 
and that part at least of this ultimate purpose is 
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the development of mankind for an enduring 
Spiritual Existence. 

All further questions as to the Nature of God 
must be reserved till a later part of this investiga- 
tion. Such problems as are suggested by the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement will 
be better understood when we have dealt more 
fully with what may be called Natural Religion. 


THE INCARNATION 


HE birth of every child involves a bundle of 

mysteries. There is the mystery of Life, 
which runs through all the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. There are the greater mysteries of 
consciousness and conscience—things of which we 
can discern no evidence in the newly born babe, 
but which we cannot but believe to exist in germ, 
with other germs of mental and spiritual activity. 
It is difficult to believe that such things can grow 
out of material atoms; but even if they did do 
so, such growth would not dispel the mystery. 
To speak of the soul as a distinct entity is hardly 
justifiable. Yet, for practical purposes, this old- 
fashioned conception is at least convenient; and 
if we adopt it, we shall probably regard the belief 
in its pre-existence—before the birth of the body 
-—as at least plausible. In that case, we might 
speak of birth as an incarnation, and say that the 
soul at birth clothes itself in flesh and blood, thus 
becoming what we call a human being. On this 
theory, every birth is an incarnation; and this 
is equally so if we regard our spirits as off-shoots 
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individualities. Again, every human being may be 
said to have a double nature. On the one side of 
his nature man is, as his bodily structure indicates, 
akin to the animals. He has probably been evolved 
from some ancestor who had neither consciousness 
nor conscience, nor any of the higher attributes 
of humanity. But, on the other side of his nature, 
man is a spirit, even as God is a Spirit. In addition 
to his human father, he has a Heavenly Father. 
He is son of God, as well as son of man. 

To many Christians there seems something 
blasphemous in the suggestion that there is an 
analogy between the Birth of Christ and the birth 
of ordinary mortals. But to others such an analogy 
makes the Incarnation of Jesus more credible. 
Whether we are to call every human birth a miracle, 
depends on the meaning we attach to the word ; 
but a realization of the Mystery involved in all 
life, and especially in all spiritual life, should open 
up a new sense of the possibility of what would 
seem incredible, if there were nothing analogous 
within the range of our experience. If, on the other 
hand, the natural and the supernatural are linked 
together in us and around us, we should be less 
disposed to reject the Gospel interpretation of the 
Nativity of Christ, namely, that it was a revelation 
of a God Who wills and loves, in a man like our- 
selves, save that He was without sin. 

Whether Jesus had or had not a human father 
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is plainly less important than whether He was 
really the Son of God, the perfect image of Divine 
Goodness, so that He was able to say that whoso- 
ever had seen Him had seen the Father. God 
has no body or parts; and no man has seen Him 
with the eyes of the Flesh; but He is seen by the 
inward eye of the Spirit, illumined by “ the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’”’ Such is the doctrine of St John. “ The 
Word was God.” ‘The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld His Glory.” 
Such assertions do not admit of logical or historical 
proof; but at least the Incarnation so thought 
of does not conflict with our reason or conscience. 
It suggests rather an interpretation of Facts—facts 
of life and facts of history—which has seemed 
plausible to countless saints and countless sinners. 
If anyone objects that such a belief takes no cog- 
nizance of the good to be found in other religions, 
we may remind them that this light is said to 
lighten “every man.’’ That God is the Source 
of all Good certainly does not disprove the fact 
that He has given His only Son to live and to die 
for us, in order to fulfil His Eternal purpose of 
saving that world which we are told He ‘so 
loved.” 

Those who think this doctrine too good to be 
true, can only be advised to add this to our “‘ work- 
ing hypothesis,” and then to test it by their 
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spiritual experiences, and by the history of the 
world in the Past and in the Present. The Char- 
acter of Christ and the History of Christianity are 
evidences, though not proofs, of the truth of the 
Incarnation ; and each one of us may obtain con- 
firmatory evidence by trying to live on the as- 
sumption that Jesus Christ was Divine, and that 
He still lives as an unseen helper to all who endeavour 
to resist temptation, to aspire or to love. If we 
do the Will of God, we shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of Him. 

One obvious difficulty in the way of our accepting 
the doctrine of the Incarnation grows out of the 
at least apparent limitations to which the Founder 
of our religion was subject. Such an assertion 
as that He “increased in wisdom,” and that He 
was ignorant of the day and the hour when some 
of His prophecies would be fulfilled, suggest that 
the Incarnation involved some limitation of wisdom 
and knowledge. If, however, we believe that the 
Divine Essence or Substance was Righteousness, 
we may admit the possibility of any limitations 
other than moral and spiritual short-comings. 
No doubt the admission will be made with reluct- 
ance. The natural man craves for some infallible 
guidance, but it does not therefore follow that 
such guidance has been vouchsafed.to him. The 
Divine method seems to be to give us adequate, 
but not complete, revelation. If indeed the revela- 
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tion were complete, there would be no opportunity 
of growth, no spiritual struggle, no progress. 

Progress is the law of our nature, and progress — 
was therefore to be expected in Him Who took 
our nature upon Him. As He grew in stature, 
it is reasonable to believe that He grew also in 
wisdom and knowledge. Thus He may have 
believed at one stage in His career that He 
would soon return in Apocalyptic fashion to rule 
the world. In this He would be accepting the 
Messianic beliefs of contemporary Jews, and apply- 
ing them to Himself. His convictions would be 
true in the spirit, even if mistaken in the letter. 

The importance of the Incarnation grows partly 
out of the fact that it proclaims the sanctity of 
Flesh and Blood. In contrast with religions that 
claim to be purely spiritual, Christianity glorifies 
the body, even while it asserts the pre-eminence 
of things spiritual. “ Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into His hands, and 
that He was come from God,” proceeded to wash 
the feet of the disciples, indicating thereby that 
His Church must minister to the bodies as well 
as to the souls of men. In His last supper, He 
again brought flesh and blood into prominence, 
asserting a communion in His body, to which the 
Church was to bear witness, by Social as well as 
by Individual reform. 

This assertion of the sanctity of the body came, 
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indeed, as a shock to many. Philosophers who 
thought of the flesh as the seat, if not the source, 
of all evil; sinners who had felt the chains of 
fleshly appetites and illusions; worldly men who 
resented the use of the visible for the service of 
the invisible ; stoics who were striving to become 
members of a spiritual aristocracy and had little 
but contempt for flesh and blood—all these and 
many others were repelled by the new doctrine. 
At most some would admit that Divinity entered 
for a while into the Body of the man Jesus, pro- 
_bably at His Baptism, and departed thence before 
the crucifixion. They tried to escape from much 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation implied, by 
ingenious theories which dispensed with the idea 
that Christ’s Body was a real body, that it was 
subject to our infirmities. But these plausible 
theories could not, in the long run, hold their own 
against the human need for a genuine Incarnation, 
against the feeling that we cannot know God as 
we crave to know Him, without an Incarnation 
which should make Him really one of ourselves ; 
and that the object of such an Incarnation was 
the redemption from all evil, not merely of the 
elect few, but of all who share our flesh and blood. 

The difficulties that confronted the Christians 
of the early church beset our generation also ; 
but the human craving for such an Incarnation 
as I have spoken of, likewise abides. The sight 
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of any graceful or heroic action suggests the ideal 
Son of Man. Failure co-operates with success to 
point us in the same direction. Broken friend- 
ships set us yearning for a friendship that is un- 
alterable. Imperfect human relationships keep 
alive in us a belief in the perfect, as it is realized 
in the relation of the Incarnate Son to His Father 
God; and of the Representative Man to his 
brother men. 


INSPIRATION 


NSPIRATION is the name we give to the manner 

in which God directly influences Man, on the 
spiritual side of his nature. If God be the Source 
of all good, and if the worst of men are not alto- 
gether evil, it must follow that all men are to some 
extent divinely inspired. The Book of Common 
Prayer speaks of God “from Whom all holy 
desires, all just counsels and all just works do 
proceed.” It bids us pray that He will cleanse 
our hearts “‘ by the inspiration of His Holy Spirit.” 
Evidently Broad Churchmen do not stand alone 
in repudiating the idea that Inspiration can be 
limited to the pages of the Bible. But there is 
a tendency among many churchmen to water 
down the more liberal teachings of their own 
formula. ‘‘ Yes,’ they say in effect, “ Shake- 
peare we will admit was inspired to write his plays, 
but it was in a very different sense that the Bible 
was inspired.” 

Those who employ such phrases have little 
excuse for accusing Broad Churchmen of using 
words in an ambiguous or an unnatural sense. 


One inspiration no doubt differs from another. 
15 
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The spirit of God breathes as He wills, and we see 
the result, though we cannot trace the course of 
the Spirit. In Shakespeare the outcome was different 
from what it was in Isaiah. But the essential 
fact is, that in both cases it was the same Inspirer, 
influencing different men with different results. 
The process of thinking, especially of hard think- 
ing, is, no doubt, partly active, but it also appears 
to be partly passive. To say that the thinker 
opens his mind for the ingress of Inspiration, seems 
a fairly accurate way of expressing what takes 
place. Whence come what we call the thoughts 
of a man? If we adopt the working hypothesis 
that God is the Source of all Good, we shall say 
that, so far as they are good thoughts, they must 
come from God, either directly, or through those 
elements in human nature that have been con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost. The greatest of modern 
Russians said, in his last will: “I have had 
moments when I felt that I was a conductor 
through which passed the Divine Will”’ ; and, again, 
he speaks of passages in his writings ‘‘ where I 
know that Divine Force has spoken through me.” 
Admitting this, we might proceed to classify 
different kinds of inspiration, but for our present 
purpose it must suffice to notice that the parti- 
cular kind of inspiration which we associate with 
the writers of the Bible is a revelation, or unveiling 
of God’s character and purposes; of the signifi- 
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cance of Life, of the Present, the Past, and the Future. 
Such revelations are not indeed confined to the 
Bible; but the unique characteristic of the Old 
and the New Testaments is the prominence of 
these revelations in them. The author of the 
first chapter in Genesis started perhaps with a 
Babylonian Creation Myth. He may have assumed 
that it was strictly historical, but he was anxious 
to get at the facts underlying the story. And the 
fact of facts was revealed to him—that it was God 
Who created the heavens and the earth, and that 
they were very good. Similarly the story of the 
Fall may be based on another Babylonian myth. 
The authors of the first and third chapters of 
Genesis were probably different men, but they 
approach the stories in a similar spirit. In the 
Hebrew version of the story of the Fall, there are 
revealed mysteries of sin and redemption of which, 
so far as we know, there were no traces in the 
original narrative, of which however we possess 
only fragments. Compare this account of the 
Fall with Milton’s treatment of the same subject. 
Here the rhythm, the imagery, the diction are 
inspired, but the spiritual doctrines are little more 
than echoes, modified by what I have called the 
active part of thought—the art, the arrangement, 
selection, and rejection of materials. If no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between the Voices 
and the Echoes, this is only the natural consequence 
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of the two-fold nature of man, of that higher birth 
in virtue of which we call him an incarnation of 
the Divine. But someone may ask: ‘ What 
about a man’s evil thoughts? Are they inspired 
by some evil spirit, or are they the products of 
his own evil nature?’’ This is a question to 
which no satisfactory answer can yet be given. 
Some of the Bible writers, perhaps all of them, 
believed in devils who possessed the souls of men ; 
in a Tempter or tempters; in witchcraft and 
similar phenomena. A Broad Churchman would 
have no religious scruple in rejecting such beliefs, 
or in regarding them as mere superstitions. Even 
the fact that Jesus spoke as though He shared 
such beliefs would not necessarily shake the scep- 
ticism of the Broad Churchman. He might take 
his stand upon the limitation of knowledge alluded 
to in our chapter on the Incarnation, or he might 
say that our Lord adapted His language to the 
ideas of His audience. On the other hand, there 
seems to me no rational ground for dogmatically 
rejecting the doctrine of evil spirits. A disease 
which a physician may treat successfully by means 
of material remedies, may yet be primarily due 
to diabolic possession. We know too little of 
the relation between the Material and the Spiritual 
to arrive at any certain conclusion in these matters. 
The hypothesis of a Devil seems to simplify some 
problems, and not to add to the difficulties of 
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others. The Church certainly condemns the idea 
that there are two ultimate and independent 
principles of Good and Evil, and appears to teach 
that God made the Devil; but the Church is not 
infallible, and if there are men who are helped in 
facing the mystery of evil by the belief that God 
has had to contend with an independent principle 
of Evil, they ought not to be told that this belief 
is inconsistent with Christianity ; unless, indeed, 
they make their theory an excuse for transferring 
their responsibility to the Devil, and for refusing 
to recognize their own sinfulness. We have an 
analogous case in the fact that a man’s misdeeds 
may be partly due to hereditary tendencies. He 
must not therefore claim to be without blame 
for them. Similarly the hypothesis of an Indepen- 
dent Principle of Evil, a power not ourselves that 
makes for Unrighteousness, does not necessarily 
deny the freedom or partial freedom of the Human 
Will. 


THE TRINITY 


O suspicion of the Divinity of Jesus crossed 

the minds of the disciples during their Master’s 
life. They were familiar, of course, with the idea 
of a Messiah, but no Jew regarded the Messiah 
as God ; and it was only gradually that the disciples. 
identified Jesus even with the Messiah. The con- 
fession of St Peter was rightly regarded as a tre- 
mendous discovery, but a wide gulf separates that 
confession—‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’’—from any acknowledgement of His 
divinity. According to the fourth gospel, it was 
the sceptical St Thomas who first leapt across that 
gulf, and addressed Jesus as “My Lord and my 
God.”” But the leap was such an amazing one, 
especially for a Jew, that many critics doubt the 
authenticity of this narrative. It seems, however, 
certain that within a few years of His death, the 
disciples were worshipping. Jesus. When Pliny 
(about A.D. 111), officially investigated this matter, 
the accused Christians admitted that it was their 
habit “to meet before dawn and sing antiphonally 
a hymn to Christ as God.”’ This was within about 
eighty years of the Crucifixion; and long before 
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that time St Paul and other Christian writers had 
used language which implies that Christ was thought 
of not merely as Messiah, not merely as in some 
unique sense the Son of God, but as an object of 
worship. Some such passages were written within 
twenty years of the Crucifixion. 

Whether we can reasonably accept this primitive 
belief must largely depend on how far an Incar- 
nation of God is a thing credible to us; and, if so, 
whether it appeals to what is most god-like in our 
own souls; and whether it offers a solution of 
some of the mysteries of life, of history, and of our 
own spiritual experiences. To the broadest of 
Broad Churchmen, the verdict of nineteen centuries 
of Christians on this subject will not seem a negli- 
gible fact, and we have seen that the idea of the 
Incarnation becomes at any rate more credible, 
if it be viewed in relation to the fact that all men 
have a divine side to their nature. We have also 
a terrible dilemma to face ; namely, that the claims 
put forward by Christ can hardly be reconciled 
with a belief in His humility and reverence, unless 
He was indeed the Way, the Truth and the Life ; 
and unless there was a real meaning in the saying: 
“He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 
The possibility of believing in the Incarnation 
depends of course on the belief that God is Love. 
Once grant this, and the question Why should 
God become Man ceases to present any difficulty. 
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If, on the other hand, God is simply the Absolute, 
the Self-existent, the Spirit underlying phenomena 
and the like, the question may well be regarded 
as unanswerable. 

Our present purpose is, however, to show that 
a belief in the divinity of Christ leads logically to 
a doctrine which is at least akin to the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. Historically speaking, 
the Church did not formally define that doctrine 
for many years. But from the time when the 
cult of Jesus as God came to be accepted, Chris- 
tianity had to recognize a certain unity between 
the Father and the Son. Evidently there could 
not be two powers, of each of whom it could be 
said that He was God, unless there was in them 
a Unity of Will. Two perfectly righteous beings 
must be absolutely at one, if they are also all-wise 
and all-knowing. To the Christian there was, 
therefore, no inconsistency in attributing, for 
instance, the redemption of man to the Will of 
the Father and also to the Will of the Son. The 
Athanasian formula that the Son is of the same 
substance as the Father was but a logical deduction 
from this, if by the word substance we understand 
character and will. The apparent obscurity. of 
this phrase is partly due to the modern popular 
use of the word substance, which almost reverses 
its original philosophic meaning. The word has 
come to signify something material, and is there- 
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fore plainly inappropriate to One Whom the first 
of our Thirty-nine Articles describes as ‘“ without 
body.’’ Substance in the original sense, means 
the mysterious something which underlies such 
attributes as visibility, tangibility, colour, and form. 
The substance of the Deity is, as it were, the essence 
of the Deity, which we believe to be Love, Justice, 
Purity, and the like. To say that the Son is of 
the same substance as the Father is therefore 
another way of saying that ‘such as the Father 
is, such is the Son.” 

To many people these speculations may seem 
to have no practical importance. But the divid- 
ing of the Divine Substance frequently leads to 
grotesque parodies of Christianity. Thus many 
people associate the idea of Justice with the Father, 
and the idea of Mercy with the Son. Some even 
represent the anger of the Father with sinners, 
as only turned away by the willingness of the Son 
to die for mankind. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, identifies the wrath of the Father with the 
wrath of the Son; the love of the Father with the 
love of the Son. Whatever differences there may 
be between them, cannot be differences of character 
or will—that is to say, of Substance. 

The recognition of this ideatity of Substance 
soon led some believers to identify the two persons. 
The Sabellians taught that God is but one Person, 
Who manifests Himself as Creator, Redeemer, 
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and Sanctifier, and is called by these three different 
names, in connexion with these three different 
manifestations. This doctrine, however, intro- 
duced an element of unreality into the Gospel 
story. The whole attitude of Jesus to His Father, 
implied that they were not the same Persons. He 
loved His Father and trusted in Him. He came 
to fulfil His Father’s will. Christianity could not 
afford to regard such statements as anything but 
facts. Yet, if we had to choose between the rival 
dangers of dividing the Substance and Confounding 
the Persons, we should probably regard the former 
as the greater evil. Christianity was carrying 
forward the Judaic Revelation of God as a per- 
fectly righteous Being. The value of the doctrines 
of the Trinity depends upon this. Any division 
of the Divine Essence leads to a-sort of Poly- 
theism ; but even this matters less than its tendency 
to break up the Moral Unity of the Father and the 
Son. To the question, ‘“‘ What sort of God do you 
believe in?”’ the Christian answers, ‘“‘ The Christ- 
like sort of God.” 

Broad Churchmen believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of Life, but they do not attach 
much importance to controversies, such as divided 
the Eastern from the Western Church, on this 
subject. The language of our Lord certainly 
seems in some passages to assign separate Per- 
sonality to the Comforter, Whom He sends, and 
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prays His Father to send. It is just possible to 
regard these personifications as metaphors. If 
we accept them as literal statements, we have no 
means of testing them, and can only believe them 
on the authority of our Lord. On the other hand 
it may be noticed that St Paul nowhere attributes 
Personality to the Holy Ghost. Sometimes he 
speaks of the Spirit of God as equivalent to the 
Divine Influence, but as a rule he seems to identify 
Christ and the Spirit. “The Lord is the Spirit ” 
he says in one place, and he constantly uses the 
two phrases “in Christ’ and “in the Spirit”’ as 
if they were interchangeable. The Johannine 
doctrine of the logos similarly appears to identify 
the Word of God that was made flesh, with the 
Spirit of God that is the Source of spiritual life. 
The Jewish prophets spoke of their inspiration 
as a coming to them of ‘‘ the Word of God,”’ while 
St Peter attributes the same inspiration to the 
operation of “the Holy Ghost.’ None of this is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Third Person 
of the Trinity, as laid down in the so-called 
Athanasian Creed. But it helps to justify the 
comparative indifference of Broad Churchmen on 
these questions of the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, as distinct from those-of the Father and 
the Son. 

That God is a ‘Spirit and can only be really 
worshipped spiritually, is a truth of profound 
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significance ; but the idea of a separate personality 
of the Holy Ghost is. of far less importance. We 
believe that the Divine Spirit is helping us on our 
way towards Goodness and Truth, but if we substi- 
tute the words “Our Father” or ‘‘ Our unseen 
Lord” for “ the Divine Spirit,” we do not appreci- 
ably modify our meaning. What the writers of 
the New Testament and the next generation of 
Christians say on this subject includes so much 
of the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity as has 
proved spiritually and morally effective in the 
later centuries, and down to our own time; and 
the further definitions introduced into the Creeds 
were not intended to add fresh doctrines, but 
only to protect the essential doctrine—the belief 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—from 
heresies which endangered or were believed to 
endanger its practical, ethical, and spiritual 
consequences. 


SIN 


ONCLUSIVE as appear the arguments of 

naturalistic science against the existence of 
Free Will, we retain the feeling that there is within 
us a mysterious power of initiative, of choosing 
between alternatives which we recognize as higher 
and lower. We may yield to the pressure of our 
environment, or of our inherited tendencies, but 
we none the less feel that we could have resisted. 
And when we do not yield, we are conscious of a 
certain freedom in our choice, even though we 
realize that our power to resist temptation, such 
as it is, is due to help from a Higher Power 
which has claimed and sustained us. This is, 
broadly speaking, the doctrine of Free Will and 
Grace. 


* Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


Logically we may not be able to answer the 
Determinist argument, but logic is not everything. 
The most useful way of criticizing a philosophy 
is to see whether we can live by it; and it may 


fairly be said that living is impossible without 
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a practical assumption of the Freedom of the Will. 
If this assumption is illogical, so much the worse 
for logic. But the Freedom of the Will implies 
at least the liberty, though not the right to sin. 
This power to sin distinguishes men from machines, 
and apparently from all the lower forms of life, 
however closely we may be connected with these 
on other sides of our nature. The spirit of man 
thus becomes the battlefield between Good and 
Evil, but man must eon: with one or with 
the other. ; 

Among the striking features of our age, are the 
attacks that are being made upon the Christian 
system of Ethics, a system which had come to be 
regarded as almost axiomatic by Agnostics as well 
as by Believers. Writers like Huxley and George 
Eliot were apparently more interested in uphold- 
ing this system of Ethics than in spreading a know- 
ledge of physical science or producing works of 
literary art. John Stuart Mill in criticizing the 
moral standard of Christians, claimed to be merely 
pointing to defects and limitations in conventional 
Christianity, as distinguished from the religion 
of Christ. Even the bad and the careless paid a 
lip homage to the Christian virtues of Mercy, 
Justice, Self-sacrifice, Purity, and the like. 

This has now changed. Sir Oliver Lodge tells 
us that scientific people have given up troubling 
themselves about Sin. Tolstoi, insisting on the 
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supremacy of Love, has eloquently attacked the 
sterner elements in Christian ethics, bidding us, 
in effect, drop Justice in the name of Mercy. 
Nietzche calls us in the opposite direction, pour- 
ing scorn on Mercy, Sympathy, Pity, and on all 
that he calls ‘slave morality.” Numberless 
teachers, following along the lines laid down by 
Nietzche, are proclaiming that we should reject 
Self-sacrifice in the interests of Self-realization and 
Self-development ; while others champion more 
especially what they call Free Love. 

Widely as these writers differ from one another, 
they would probably all agree in repudiating any 
Sense of Sin, at any rate in the old-fashioned 
meaning of the phrase. Whether they will succeed 
in destroying that sense in the hearts of others is 
at least questionable. 

We may begin by admitting that many of these 
assailants of our Christian ethical system are call- 
ing attention to real and valuable ethical principles. 
Crimes are committed in the name of Justice, and 
follies in the name of Mercy. Self-assertion is some- 
times, and self-development is always, a duty. Even 
the advocates of ‘‘ free love ” rest their case, partly at 
least, upon what we recognize to be ethical principles. 

It is with the negations rather than with the 
affirmations of these teachers that we are here 
concerned, and our appeal is mainly an appeal 
to facts and to experience. A man may strive 
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to devote himself to the task of self-realization, 
and yet moments come to him when he knows 
that he has failed lamentably, criminally, dis- 
gustingly, in action, in word, or in thought; and 
that for such failure he is responsible—he himself, 
not heredity, not tempters, only himself. At 
such moments he will be conscious of thoughts 
and feelings which he has perhaps long ago decided 
to regard as childish and superstitious. He may 
even cry with St Paul, “ Wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me ? ” 

This falling back upon cineanten Gee 
Christian forms of speech, occurs where we should 
least expect to find it. Even in Baudelaire and 
in Oscar Wilde, daring flights of scepticism are 
followed by bitter confession of sin; and even 
by occasional admissions that if Joy beautifies 
the Body, Pain beautifies the Soul. It appears 
that the sense of Sin is a psychological fact, in- 
dependent of theological theories. It is even 
more independent of theories respecting Future 
Punishments. Whether these are or are not 
eternal, there is something of an infinite character 
about Sin itself. When Newman wrote that “ the 
Catholic Church holds that it is better that the 
whole human race should perish in the utmost 
extremity of torment, than that a single soul should 
commit one venial sin,” he was paradoxically 
expressing that inherent quality of Sin which puts 
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it out of relation with other forms of evil, and which 
led Cowper to write : 


“Man disallows and Deity disowns me ; 
Hell might afford my miseries a refuge ; 
Therefore Hell keeps her ever hungry gates all 
Bolted against me.” 


It is evident from this bitter cry that the sal- 
vation which the poet needed was not salvation 
from Hell Fire; and despite some declarations 
to the contrary, the same is probably true of 
Bunyan and others by whom the Sense of Sin has 
been most strongly expressed. They sometimes 
misunderstood their own needs, but at bottom 
_ their feeling was that they were already in a Hell. 
It was from a present state of mind that they 
wanted to be saved, a hellish state of mind, which 
they no doubt felt would lead them into a second 
hell, unless some power not themselves could save 
them from their sin. They needed a Saviour, and 
most of them at last came to believe that they 
had found Him. They believed that God would 
lift them out of their wretched condition of sel- 
fishness and isolation. In the language of Theo- 
logy this is expressed by saying that they needed 
an Atonement, and believed that this was attain- 
able. They desired to be at one with God, and they 
felt that they could not, by their own unaided 
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efforts, achieve this result. They believed that 
through Christ such Atonement could be gained. 
The sense of sin need not necessarily take the 
extreme form that it took in men like Bunyan 
and Cowper. The sense of imperfection and the 
need of redemption are felt by many who have 
never gone through throes of spiritual abasement. 
Such men may feel that there is something unreal 
in professing themselves to be “ miserable sinners.” 
Yet they would shrink still more from the self- 
satisfaction of the Pharisee. They are conscious 
in their saner moments, at those times when they 
are most truly themselves, of omissions and com- 
missions, the responsibility for which they cannot 
altogether cast upon circumstances or heredity. 
They have separated themselves from the Highest, 
and need a reconciliation. Again, if they turn 
from the question of their own faults and needs 
to those of Society round about them, they find 
there too, both sin and a sense of sin. The con- 
dition of the poor, the dominance of materialistic 
aims, the absorbing pursuits of pleasure, the rest- 
less discontents, the bitterness of parties and of 
class hatred, the ugliness and vulgarity of modern 
life, the indifference to spiritual things, the wide- 
spread pessimism—these and things like these 
remind us that a Saviour is needed to bring the 
World to Him, in Whom alone it can find Peace. 


ATONEMENT 


HE Nicene Creed declares that Christ lived 
and died ‘‘for us men.” There is here an 
obvious ambiguity, as the word for might mean 
“for the sake of,” or “in the place of.” This 
ambiguity is, however, removed by the words 
which follow, viz.—‘‘ and for our salvation.”” Here 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
word for, and it would be unreasonable to maintain 
that the sense is different in the two clauses. Now 
the assurance that Jesus Christ died for the sake 
of men presents no difficulty to the complete 
Rationalist, and it is the only statement bearing 
on the Atonement in either the Apostles’ Creed 
or the Nicene Creed, while the Quicunque Vult 
only repeats the Nicene statement. The belief 
that Christ came into the world “for us men and 
for our salvation” has been historically one of 
the greatest Forces on the side of Good; and it 
is evident that Love and Truth cannot come into 
such a world as ours without undergoing suffering. 
No doubt the Atonement means something more 
than this to most Christians, but at least it does 
mean this, and the place given to it in the Creeds 
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suggests that this has first to be realized. What- 
ever mystical element we afterwards add, we must 
first grasp the fact which associates our Lord with 
other heroes and martyrs in the cause of Humanity. 
The words “ and for our salvation ’’ carry us some- 
what further. A man might perhaps die for men, 
and yet not for their salvation, though hardly, if 
the word salvation be broadly interpreted. A 
man who dies for the cause of liberty, dies to save 
men from bondage. Some die to save their fellows 
from disease or hunger, or any of the other enemies 
of Humanity. We believe Jesus to have died to 
save men from many, perhaps from all kinds of 
evil; but undoubtedly the most prominent idea 
in the passage we are considering is salvation 
from sin—from that worst of all evils which brings 
with it, sometimes a hideous self-loathing and 
despair, sometimes that hardness of heart which, 
to the spiritual vision, is still more terrible. Re- 
specting this salvation we shall not find the same 
unanimity among Rationalists. Some of them, 
as we have seen, are disposed to repudiate all 
sense of sin; but Broad Churchmen heartily 
believe that the Life and Death of their Master 
were “for us men and for our salvation”; and 
we have noticed that this is all that the Creeds 
of the Church insist on our believing in the matter 
of the Atonement. 


Many of the early Fathers regarded the Death 
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of Christ as a ransom paid to the Devil, in order 
to secure the liberation of those who had become 
his slaves. The language of St Paul gives coun- 
tenance to this idea; but St Paul only uses it as 
a metaphor which he applies in turns to the manu- 
mission of men from the dominion of the Law, 
of Idols, of Death, and of Sin. Such metaphors 
would be specially vivid in an age when the re- 
demption of slaves was an everyday occurrence. 
Men are regarded as subject to the slavery of sin, 
but redeemed from that slavery by the Life and 
Death of Christ. But such a metaphor should 
not be forced into implying a formal payment 
to the Devil, any more than a formal payment 
to the Law, to Idols, or to Death. 

The sacrifice on the Jewish Day of Atonement 
‘points similarly to the deliverance from sin, but 
its significance is somewhat obscured by the un- 
fortunate mistake of regarding the Scapegoat as 
a type of Jesus Christ. The essential point of the 
Hebrew sacrifice was that two goats were taken, 
one of which was dedicated to Jehovah, and the 
other to the evil spirit Azazel. The sins of the 
people were sacramentally laid upon the latter 
and the animal was then sent out, laden with its 
burden of iniquity, into the wilderness, whence 
it could not return. The sins of the people were 
cartied away to the Demon, their owner. In this 
rite, and in all the elaborate ceremonial which 
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accompanied it, the High Priest and not the Scape- 
goat is the type of our Saviour, and the salvation 
pointed to is a salvation from sin. 

This taking away the sins of the world may 
reasonably be called a reconciling of Man to God. 
Our need of such a reconciliation grows out of our 
sinfulness. If this obstacle can be removed, we 
can return like the repentant prodigal to our 
Father’s embrace. The father in the parable had 
not hardened his heart against the prodigal. The 
latter had but to come back to his higher and 
truer self, and the welcome home was assured to 
him. It is the consciousness of sin which causes 
man to feel that he has alienated the Deity: 
“ Against Thee, and Thee only, have I sinned.” 
The deeper the sense of sin, the deeper is the sense 
of alienation, and the greater the difficulty of 
realizing that He Who has been wronged can 
forgive. Man finds it hard to believe that one 
Whom he has deeply offended can still love him. 
What he needs is something which shall convince 
him that, in spite of his misdeeds, the Love of God 
continues. It is thus Man who needs to be re- 
conciled to God, and it is the Life and Death of 
Christ which touches his heart, takes away the 
terror, and makes him able to believe that he can 
return to a Father. This is analogous to our 
human experience. It is very difficult for a man 
who has wronged his neighbour to believe that 
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the neighbour is not animated by thoughts and 
feelings of hostility towards him. It needs some 
act of a definite character on the part of the neigh- 
bour to convince him. 

The second of the Thirty-nine Articles speaks 
of reconciling the Father to mankind. Most Broad 
Churchmen would repudiate this, substituting for 
it the Scriptural expression of reconciling man- 
kind to the Father. Others believe that a rational 
though mystical meaning may be given to the 
words of the Article. ‘‘A perfectly righteous 
God,” they say, “‘ must be alienated by sin. Our 
own hearts bear witness to the separation that 
exists between us and Our Father. Our need is 
that He should be reconciled to us, and we to Him. 
The mistake men have made is in supposing that 
anyone can remove the obstacle, save only God 
Himself; or that His justice would be satisfied 
by the death of the Innocent in lieu of the punish- 
ment of the Guilty.” Others would go further 
and say that, in a sense, there may be something, 
even in the theory of a substitution. When one 
man dies to save the life of another, he may be 
said to have effected a substitution. Similarly, 
if Christ died to save us, He was, in a sense, sub- 
stituted for us. Not that the favour of God could 
be won by any mere substitution. The reconcilia- 
tion is effected by the salvation from sin. 

There is less difference than might at first appear 
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between these various points of view. They agree 
in the assertion that Christ came to fulfil and not 
to change His Father’s Will; in the repudiation 
of the idea that Divine Justice is so fundamentally 
different from our ideas of human justice that it 
can violate the judgment of our own conscience, 
and yet be accepted by us as divine. No doctrine 
about the alienation of God must be allowed to 
interfere with our belief that God loved the world 
before the Incarnation; that He gave His Son to 
be incarnate and to die on the Cross ‘for us men, 
and for our salvation.” All statements about 
the Atonement must be tested by these primary 
convictions, and not accepted unless they can be 
reconciled therewith. 

Look for instance at the words: ‘If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father.” Taken 
by themselves, these words might certainly suggest 
an angry Father being conciliated by an advocate. 
This meaning will seem more doubtful when we 
realize that the word translated advocate is paraclete, 
which, when used elsewhere by the same author, 
is translated Comforter. The idea suggested in 
the original language is rather a Friend and Helper 
than a Special Pleader. That we have such a 
Friend at the right hand of the Father is a reasonable 
ground for comfort, but not if the fact is made to 
suggest, as the Devil is always suggesting, that 
God the Father is our enemy. If the latter were 
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the meaning of the text, we should reject the text, 
but we prefer to interpret it in the light of Reason 
and Conscience, and of the general principles of 
Revelation. We have a Paraclete with the Father, 
t.¢. we have a Helper and a Father, who co-operate 
in the saving of mankind. 

The essence of the doctrine of the Atonement 
is that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to Himself.” We have here two distinct state- 
ments, viz. (1) that God was in Christ, and (2) that 
He was bringing the World to Himself. In the 
Death on the Cross, the secret of dying to live is 
revealed. The strange paradox of a Suffering 
God supplements the equally paradoxical idea of 
a self-limited Deity, and provides us with an 
evidence of the Divine Love not less striking 
than the Incarnation itself. Both doctrines 
illustrate the Fatherliness of God and the relation 
in which He stands to sin. He has made us free. 
We have misused our freedom; but rather than 
leave us in our sins, He has inflicted sufferings 
upon us, and greater sufferings upon Himself and 
upon His Son. 


PRAYER 


| eile to a god was originally much like 
prayer to a man. It was the asking of a 
favour, with more or less humility. It assumed 
a certain arbitrariness on the part of the person 
prayed to, and often included something of the 
nature of a bargain or of a threat. We are told 
that even at the present day Italian peasants 
will sometimes beat their sacred images for not 
having granted their petitions. The bargaining 
element is still more common in the lower types 
of religion. It intrudes into Judaism, and even 
into Christianity. Jacob’s vow that if the Lord 
would give him bread and raiment and a peaceful 
return to his home—‘ then shall the Lord be my 
God ’’—is a naive expression of the thought under- 
lying many prayers. It was because the Jewish 
sacrifices were so often offered in a bargaining 
spirit that the Jewish prophets had to remind 
the people that God did not need their offerings 
and could not be propitiated thereby. 

Then came the Master and taught us how we 
should pray. We must begin by realizing the 


fatherliness of God, and pray that His name—the 
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name of Father—may be venerated on earth as 
in heaven; that His Kingdom may come and 
His Will be done. If we ask for daily bread, it 
is because we believe that He knows what we 
need and would not have us lack it. We are to 
ask for forgiveness, but we must do so in a for- 
giving spirit. Evidently such prayers are near 
akin to worship and meditation. We ask for 
what we believe that God wills, for material and 
_ for spiritual blessings for ourselves and for others. 
It is not my Father, but our Father; give us, 
not give me bread and forgiveness and deliverance 
from evil. Moreover, we are to approach God 
not as slaves but as children. We are to have 
the confidence that comes from the conviction 
that He knows our needs and will give us what 
is best for us. These are among the essentials of 
Christian prayer. It is directly opposed to the 
point of view of those who say, “God knows what 
is good for you, and He will give you that, whether 
you ask for it or not.” If we are God’s children, 
it is right and natural for us to tell Him our wants, 
and we need not feel that He will mock us by grant- 
ing what we ask, to our hindrance, unless indeed 
such hindrance is really for our good. 

Such considerations apply alike to prayers for 
material and for spiritual blessings. In the present 
state of our knowledge a prayer for fine weather 
or for rain, for instance, may seem somewhat 
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childish ; but even in such matters it is well for 
us to open our hearts and to express our desires, 
provided alway that this is done in the spirit of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and with the genuine conviction 
that God knows what is best. We must feel that 
we would not, if we could, change His Will for 
ours. This is not to deny the efficacy of prayer. 
What would be best for us if we had not prayed 
will perhaps no longer be best for us when we have 
lifted up our hearts to our Father in heaven. 

And, when we pray for others, we similarly must 
not assume that what we ask for will be literally 
granted. By thinking simultaneously of those 
others and of God, we are praying that the right 
blessings, and not necessarily what we think are 
the right blessings, may be bestowed upon them ; 
and we are also pledging ourselves before God to 
be true to our obligations towards those for whom 
we pray. If twenty boys are sitting for an ex- 
amination, and their mothers are each of them 
praying that her son may come out at the head 
of the list, it is obvious that nineteen out of the 
twenty will not obtain what they ask for. We 
cannot interpret literally the paradoxical promise 
of St Mark xi. 24—“ All things whatsoever ye pray 
and ask for, believe that ye shall receive them, 
and ye shall have them.” Literally interpreted, 
this would assign omnipotence to believers. They 
can obtain anything they choose to pray for. 
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Evidently the prayer of faith must always be 
qualified by the feeling, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.” 

The prayer of a righteous man avails much, 
because it makes him more righteous. His char- 
acter is elevated by communion with the Highest. 
He becomes braver, purer, more humble, and more 
reverent, and these qualities are on the whole and 
in the long run elements of strength. Browning’s 
Instans Tyrannus says that he was just succeeding 
in crushing his victim, when the man— 


“‘ Stood erect, caught at God’s skirt and prayed ; 
Then J was afraid.” 


There are mightier powers in the world than Brute 
Force, and among these are the forces generated 
by prayer. 

We have seen that the first essential of Christian 
prayer is to realize the fatherliness of God. When 
the disciples had been taught this preliminary 
lesson, Jesus went on to teach them to pray in 
His Name—‘ Hitherto ye have asked nothing 
in My name; ask, and ye shall receive.” The 
Paternoster was suitable for men of all religions. 
The new command was specifically Christian. The 
Name of the Son was henceforth to be associated 
by the disciples with all prayers to the Father. 
This does not of course mean that the Name of 
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the Son must always be mentioned. Otherwise 
the Paternoster itself would be barred. But the 
Spirit of Christ, the effort to identify our will with 
God’s, must never be omitted. 

On the question of Prayers for the Dead, the 
Anglican Church adopted at the time of the 
Reformation a strict neutrality, neither approv- 
ing nor condemning the practice. The medieval 
abuses connected with the Roman views and 
practice as to Purgatory and Masses for the Dead 
explain the elision from the Anglican formularies 
of all definite sanction for such intercession. Broad 
Churchmen, in regretting this elision, do not’ feel 
in any way prevented by it from commending 
those who have departed from the earth to the 
loving care of our Father and theirs. We know 
little of the Future Life, but in praying for all sorts 
and conditions of men, we include the generations 
that have gone before, and especially those whom 
we have loved and who have been taken away 
from us. We cannot share the Psalmist’s belief 
embodied in the words, “ The dead praise not 
Thee.” We believe in the Communion of the 
Saints in heaven and on the earth. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HE Old Testament contains all the Hebrew 

Literature that has come down to us of a 
date earlier than B.c. 200, together with one book, 
the Book of Daniel, probably written a little 
later (c. 170 B.c.). This was preceded by some 
Hebrew books not included in our Canon; but, 
roughly speaking, we may describe the Old 
Testament as identical with the whole of the 
surviving literature in one particular language, 
extending over a period of perhaps eight hundred 
years. 

We naturally ask why Christianity gives so 
unique a position to this set of books. The Greek 
Literature produced within a single century, was 
in many respects superior to the whole mass of 
the Hebrew Literature; and in the latter there 
are many passages which contain little evidence 
of inspiration. To give an historical explanation 
of this state of things would take us beyond our 
present purpose, which is limited to the ques- 
tion of the moral and rational justification for 
what might at first sight appear an unreasonable 


preference. 
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The Old Testament is the history of the pro- 
gressive revelation made to the race of which 
Jesus was born. The character of God was only 
very gradually revealed to the Jews, and the 
revelation was so inadequate that it needed to be 
supplemented by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
Nevertheless, if we compare the Old Testament 
conceptions of God with those of the people to 
whom the Old Testament was addressed, or with 
those of the Gentiles round them, or even with 
those of the Greeks and other highly civ.tized 
people of antiquity, we easily perceive the great 
moral superiority of the Hebrew Literature. The 
Ten Commandments may be taken as an illustration. 
Six of the ten deal directly with ethical laws, re- 
lating to man’s duty towards his neighbour. Three 
of the others are framed to inculcate reverence 
towards God; and, since He is proclaimed to be 
a Righteous God, these may also be regarded 
as ethical. There only remains the law concern- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath, for which 
Deuteronomy assigns an ethical reason; and this 
command to work for six days, and rest on the 
seventh, might itself be described as ethical and 
rationalistic, at any rate in comparison with the 
laws of most of the pre-Christian religions. Of 
the latter it may be said that they have very little 
to do with the moral and spiritual life of mankind. 
Myths, taboos, magic, fitual, and the like make 
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up such religions. Obedience is inculated on pru- 
dential grounds, for hope of reward or fear of 
punishment. 

Of all such religious forms and motives for ful- 
filling them we find evidences among the Hebrews. 
Originally Judaism was simply one of the many 
Semitic religions, possibly no better than the others. 
Even in the period between Moses and Elijah, 
the disputes as to the rival claims of Jehovah and 
Baal or other heathen deities seem to have had 
little moral or spiritual significance in the minds 
of ordinary Israelites. Elijah demands that the 
question in dispute shall be settled by evidence 
of Power, though in this he was apparently stoop- 
ing to the popular view rather than expressing 
his own convictions as to the proper test. But 
in the centuries that followed Elijah, prophet after 
prophet makes the higher appeal. Baal had been 
renounced, and the dispute now lay between two 
different conceptions of the character of God. 
Baser minds regarded Jehovah as a sort of Baal, 
a giver of corn and wine, an organizer of vic- 
tories, a supernatural potentate to be propitiated 
by sacrifice and burnt-offerings. To the prophets, 
on the contrary, God was primarily a Righteous 
God, who desired not sacrifice but repentance and 
justice and humility. The prophets regarded the 
degraded worship in the High Places as in effect 
Baal-worship. Unless the people will turn to God 
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in their hearts and lives He will turn from them, 
and Jerusalem will be overthrown. 

In the period from the Exile onwards, we have 
a fresh development. Hitherto God has been 
thought of mainly as the national God of the 
Hebrew people; but now the claims of personal, 
as distinguished from national piety begin to be 
more insisted upon. Meanwhile the hope of a 
Future Life begins to arise, and the most devout 
of the Psalms are written. Jehovah comes to be 
recognized as the God of the whole world and not 
meiely of the Jews. The message of repentance 
and the promise of pardon are sent to the heathen 
people of Nineveh. Even in the forms of false 
religions, some true worship is offered to Jehovah. 
“For from the rising of the sun, even unto the 
going down of the same, My name is great among 
the Gentiles ; and in every place incense is offered 
unto My name, and a pure offering’ (Mal. i. 
11, R.V.). 

This development is obscured by the present 
arrangement of the Old Testament, and by mis- 
taken ideas as to the date and authority of some 
of the books. It is one of our many debts to what 
is called the Higher Criticism, that it has enabled 
us better to realize the gradual progress of Re- 
velation. Broad Churchmen regard criticism as 
one of the means whereby God is gradually guiding 
us into all Truth. Critics have, of course, often 
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been mistaken, but we can learn much from their 
mistakes as well as from their achievements. 

The attitude of the Old Testament writers to- 
wards Sacrifices may be taken as a further illus- 
tration of the ethical character of their religion. 
Sacrifices appear to have been originally tribal 
festivities, at which the tribal god was supposed 
to. be present, to. partake of the banquet. Then 
there naturally followed the idea of propitiation. 
Favour was to be purchased or anger averted by 
gifts and by ceremonies. We find, however, that 
none of the Old Testament writers countenance 
any of these ideas; in fact, many of the prophets 
regarded such notions as so dangerous that they 
actually disparage all sacrifices. Thus Micah 
meets the question, “ Wherewith shall I stand 
before the Lord? Shall I come before Him with 
burnt offerings ?”’ with the very definite reply: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God?’ So, too, Isaiah asks, ‘‘ To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifice?” and 
goes on to summarize the demands of the Deity, 
in the words, ‘‘ Cease to do evil: learn to do well.”’ 
And the later psalmists say the same—“ Sacrifice 
and meat offering Thou wouldest not”; and 
again, “ Burnt offering and sacrifice for sin hast 
Thou not required.”’ 
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The prophets who wrote after the Return from 
Exile approve a sacrificial system, but only as 
symbolic of self-sacrifice, or as a recognition that 
all we possess is the Lord’s. God does not need 
offerings. The cattle on a thousand hills are His. 
But it is good for the people that they should 
present to Him firstfruits and other offerings out 
of what is already His own. The whole ritual 
of the Temple was similarly valuable only because 
of what it symbolized. The obedience to moral 
laws and to social regulations was in a real sense 
the object of the whole Law; but the ceremonial 
sacrifices helped to sustain the inner life of the 
worshippers and to remind them of the redemption 
and deliverance which God had wrought for their 
fathers, and was still ready to work for them. 
God dwells not in a house made with hands. The 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him. Yet 
the reality of His presence will be better realized 
by the sight of the Temple, and by rigid obedience 
to appointed forms of worship. The exclusive 
character of Judaism was probably necessary in 
order to preserve the people from the pressure 
of heathen ideas; and its elaborate ritualistic 
and sacrificial system was perhaps equally necessary 
to save them from the practical atheism of for- 
getting God, and of living as if He did not exist. 

In the latest books of the Old Testament we find 
a new element. Groaning under foreign tyranny, 
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the Jews could hardly hope for a literal fulfilment, 
in this world, of many of the promises that had 
been made to them, unless indeed by means 
of some miraculous catastrophe of the kind that 
has come to be called Apocalyptic. In the Book 
of Daniel, which is probably the latest of the books 
of the Old Testament, we have the first complete 
specimen of a class of literature which greatly 
flourished in the following three centuries, and of 
which the last book in our New Testament is the 
best-known example. The other Apocalypses, 
Jewish and Christian, between Daniel and St 
John, are not included in our Bible. They, how- 
ever, certainly did much to fix in the popular 
religion two important ideas—the looking forward 
to the advent of a Messiah, and the belief in a 
Resurrection of the Dead, to be followed by a 
Divine Judgment. Thus, in the Book of Daniel 
(xii. 2), we are told that “‘ many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to everlasting contempt.” 
Job had already been driven to the belief in a 
future life by the difficulty of otherwise justify- 
ing God. Some of the later Psalms seem to foster 
a similar hope. Thus in the forty-ninth psalm 
we have: ‘‘ God will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave.’ Dim and obscure as are 
such passages, their message of a life beyond the 
grave must be included among the justifications 
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for the unique position which the Church has 
assigned to the Old Testament. We must not 
of course ignore the fact that outside of Judaism 
a belief in a future life was very common, and 
that in some cases belief in a Judgment based 
on ethical grounds was combined therewith. In- 
spiration, as we have seen, cannot be confined to 
a single book or collection of books ; and the pre- 
eminence of the Old Testament. certainly does 
not rest upon its promulgation of this doctrine. 
But to omit all mention of it in the present con- 
nection would be unreasonable. 

The Messianic message is more particularly 
scriptural, though even this is dimly indicated 
in some pagan writings. But in the Old Testa- 
ment this doctrine gradually became a very im- 
portant feature. The sacred writers no doubt 
made many mistakes about it. Isaiah may have 
called his own son Emmanuel, in the hope that 
the boy would prove to be Messiah. At a later 
time his hopes may have gathered round a Prince 
of the House of David, who also disappointed 
his expectations. Such blunders, however, would 
be of small importance compared’ with the great 
truth that Messiah would come in due time, and 
would redeem His people. Even more significant 
are the prophecies of the Man of Sorrows, the 
suffering Servant. Bacon’s statement that “ Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament ”’? must 
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be modified by the fact that the later prophets 
realized the redeeming power and the divine glory 
of adversity bravely borne for the good of others. 

The immediate explanation of the inclusion of 
the Old Testament among the sacred books of 
Christendom lies of course in the historical fact 
that our religion grew out of Judaism, and there- 
fore naturally took over the sacred writings of the 
Jewish Church. The Old Testament books are of 
course those “scriptures ’’ which St Timothy had 
known from his youth up, and which had made 
him, as they are able to make us, wise unto salva- 
tion. It is worthy of notice that none of these 
books claim to be infallible, and that belief in their 
infallibility has never been included in the Creed 
of Christendom. Had this been so, Broad Church- 
men would no doubt have had to say: “So much 
the worse for the Creed.” Fortunately there is 
no necessity for this. The Church says nothing 
about Scriptural infallibility, though she asserts 
that the Bible contains all that is necessary for 
salvation. Broad Churchmen reverence the Bible, 
but they apply to its study the same critical 
methods as they apply to other literatures; not 
thereby losing their conviction of its exceptional 
worth, as a Treasury of Religious Experiences and 
a Progressive Revelation of the character of God. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


HE history of the New Testament is naturally 

less obscure and less complicated than that 
of the Old Testament. The latter was the product 
of thought and effort spread over eight centuries. 
The former was all composed within a period of 
about fifty years. In the course of the century 
that followed the Crucifixion, a number of Christian 
books and epistles were naturally written. Many 
of these have perished. Of the others, some are 
included in, and some excluded from what we call 
the New Testament. The task of discrimination, 
of collecting some of these writings into an authori- 
tative Scripture, to be placed upon at least as lofty 
a pedestal as the Old Testament; the rejection 
of other writings that were, in their measure, in- 
spired—all this was a long and difficult task. It 
was not completed till the fourth century, indeed 
in some sense not till the seventh. Until late in 
the second century we can hardly say that the 
Church had a New Testament, though the sacred 
books had, separately, secured a very authoritative 
position in the minds of Christians. 


The earliest of the New Testament books was 
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probably the first Pauline Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. The book gives no hint of having been 
intended to form part of a Bible. The writer says 
that his preaching had been accepted as the word 
of God. As to whether his writings would hold 
the same position, he does not express an opinion ; 
but his letter seems to be intended to meet the 
immediate requirements of a local church, rather 
than to become a permanent authority for the 
Church at large. The later Epistles have a similar 
episodical character. Not one of them attempted 
to give a systematic exposition of the Christian 
Faith. They are often of a very personal character. 
They deal with question, of doctrine or discipline 
as these arise. Sometimes, however, they treat 
very fully some special problem, or some burning 
point of controversy. The Apostle’s doctrine 
slowly develops. At first, the expected Second 
Coming of Christ is his central idea. Gradually 
this passes into the background. Christ as Saviour, 
and later, as the express Image of His Father, be- 
comes the prominent figure. With the progress 
of the Church, new questions of organization have 
to be dealt with. The Pastoral Epistles differ 
much from the others in style and in matter, and 
for these, as well as for other reasons, it has been 
doubted whether they were written by St Paul. 
Even in the case of some other Pauline Epistles, 
the question of their authorship is under dispute. 
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While including them all in the Sacred Canon, 
the Church is not committed to the belief that St 
Paul himself wrote all the Epistles that have been 
assigned to him. This question remains open to 
argument. Few if any competent critics believe 
that St Paul was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is assigned to him in our Bible. 
Gospels began to appear between the earlier 
and the later Pauline Epistles. As the contem- 
poraries of Jesus died out, and the hope of His 
immediate return to the earth grew dim, people 
began to feel the need of recording in writing the 
statements of eye-witnesses about the life and 
teaching of the Founder of their religion. Ulti- 
mately the Church selected four out of the numerous 
Gospels, and assigned to them that prominent 
position which had led many people to attri- 
bute to them something like infallibility. Their 
ascription to particular authors was not authori- 
tative, but no strong evidence can be adduced 
against the traditional belief in the authorship 
of St Mark and St Luke. In the case of the other 
two Gospels, there are weighty reasons for suppos- 
ing that, however much of their material may have 
come from St Matthew and St John, the first and 
fourth Gospels were not put into their present form 
by these Apostles. The first and third Gospels 
seem to be partly based upon the second, partly 
upon a work that has now perished, and partly 
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upon other evidence, verbal and documentary. 
The date of the fourth Gospel is still under dispute. 
It can hardly have reached its present form much 
earlier than A.D. 100. The same remark applies 
to the Apocalypse, though parts of the latter were 
probably written not later than a.p. 68. This 
book puts forward a much stronger claim to be 
authoritative than does any other book of either 
Old or New Testament, but the claim is made in 
_ a preface and in a postscript, which were probably 
additions of a later writer. The Apocalypse itself 
was excluded from the Scriptures by many early 
Christians of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 

The “‘ Muratorian List” is the name given to 
the first list of books recognized as forming a New 
Testament that has come down to us. It dates 
from the very end of the second century. This 
list omits the Epistles of St Peter, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Third Epistle of St John. 
It includes the Apocalypse of St Peter—possibly 
a misnomer for the First Epistle—and adds, with 
a qualification, the Shepherd of Hermas. Other 
lists quickly followed, most of them agreeing in 
the main with the Muratorian. Some of these 
omit the Apocalypse, and the Epistles of St John, 
St James, and St Peter. Origen, writing in the 
third century, includes all the modern Canon, but 
is doubtful about the Second and Third Epistles of 
St John, and the Second Epistle of St Peter. 
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Even in the fourth century we find Eusebius 
making three lists:—(1) the books universally 
accepted ; (2) the books to be rejected from Scrip- 
ture, although they have hitherto been included 
by some; (3) the books generally but not uni- 
versally accepted. Our modern Canon is identical 
with the first and third lists of Eusebius, excepting 
only that he regards the Apocalypse as of doubt- 
ful authority. It was not until A.p. 382 that an 
important Synod definitely adopted the present 
Canon; and, even after that date, different lists 
continued to be recognized in different Churches. 
After the Council of Trullo, in 4.D. 692, differences 
almost disappeared. 

The authority of the Canon must not, however, 
be based upon the decisions of a Synod or of a 
Council. These dignified bodies were only ratify- 
ing conclusions that had been gradually reached 
in the religious consciousness of ordinary Christians, 
and especially of the more saintly among them. 
The various books had been tested by the spiritual 
experiences of many generations. The sheep had 
recognized the voice of their Shepherd. Individual 
judgments and preferences had. become merged 
in an almost general consent. Much weight had 
no doubt been given to the real or supposed author- 
ship of the various works. Because St Peter was 
St Peter, Christians had a bias in favour of includ- 
ing in their Bible what was called his Second 
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Epistle. They forgot perhaps that a first-rate 
authority might do second-rate work. They 
were ignorant of the fact that this particular 
Epistle was probably not written by St Peter at 
all; and yet, we may be sure that if this Epistle 
had not been found to be edifying, it would not 
have been placed in the Canon. Similarly, the 
antiquity of the books counted for much. It was 
rightly felt that the evidence of an eye-witness 
had a special value, and that those who had been 
in personal contact with an Apostle had, on that 
account, an additional claim to be heard. But 
antiquity was not everything. The Shepherd of 
Hermas was probably written before the fourth 
Gospel. Some eccentric individuals may even 
have preferred it to the latter. But in the long 
run it came to be realized that the earlier work 
should be excluded and the later work included. 
The part played by critics in fixing the Canon 
should not be forgotten, especially by those who 
are inclined to resent the application of criticism 
to the New Testament. The methods of the early 
critics were indeed often mistaken, and generally 
inadequate. Even the mighty intellect of Origen 
was often led astray by philosophic subtlety and 
by erroneous and misapplied mysticism. But it 
may safely be said that the fixing of the Canon 
of the New Testament needed the labours of learned 
scholars and critics, as well as the instinct of 
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believers and the insight of Saints. All these 
were utilized by the Spirit that guides men into 
all Truth. 

The judgments of one age are often reversed 
by posterity, but there seems no likelihood that 
the Christian Church will modify the Canon of 
the New Testament. The verdict of the religious 
consciousness of all the intervening centuries has 
ratified that which was so slowly arrived at in early 
days. At a crisis like the Reformation, when 
other traditions of the Church were treated with 
little respect, this tradition was more than upheld. 
The appeal from Roman Catholicism was made 
to the very books which Catholics had pronounced 
to be sacred, and the effects of later criticism have 
been to deepen men’s reverence for these sacred 
writings, even though some critics have tried to 
discredit them. This does not mean that dis- 
cussion is closed. There is still and must always 
be room for inquiry and scepticism. Questions 
of date and authorship and interpretation remain 
to be discussed. We are still far from agreement 
as to the significance and the limits of Revelation. 
We have modified, and are daily modifying our 
views of history, of morality, and of theology. 
No Broad Churchman would wish to hinder criti- 
cism of the Canon, or to deny the possibility of 
error on the part of Apostles and Evangelists. 
God’s Last Word is not spoken in the New Testa- 
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ment, and every age must test anew for itself the 
foundations of its faith, as also the application 
of that faith to changed conditions. 

A Broad Churchman would hardly remain a 
Churchman at. all if he did not accept the funda- 
mental ideas of the New Testament. We must, 
however, be very careful not to dogmatize too 
much as to what is, and what is not, fundamental. 
Jesus Christ, and not the New Testament, is the 
foundation of the Christian Church. 


MIRACLES 


ROAD Churchmen, generally speaking, have 

a bias against miracles. They object to 
whatever introduces or seems to introduce any- 
thing like a magical element into religion. They 
recognise of course that with God all things are 
possible, but they welcome opportunities of giving 
a naturalistic interpretation to incidents which 
are usually regarded as miraculous. The writers 
of the Bible wrote, for the most part, in an atmos- 
phere of miracle, and were ready to believe on 
very imperfect evidence that the laws of nature 
had been suspended. If a day seemed to them 
unusually long, they readily jumped to the con- 
clusion that God had bidden the sun to stand still. 
They accepted such a conclusion the more readily, 
because they regarded the sun as a mere isolated 
moving light, which could be arrested in its 
course without seriously disorganizing the whole ter- 
restial and celestial systems. With us it is very 
different. The great scientific movement of the 
last three centuries has given us a better idea of 
the ways in which God works; and indeed one 
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revelation of the uniformity of Nature, of the 
improbability, though not the impossibility of 
any violation of it. 

The ordinary educated Christian feels the great 
difficulty of believing in the literal truth of many 
of the Bible miracles; but he also feels the 
difficulty of drawing the line between what is to 
be believed and what is to be rejected. Evidently, 
by rejecting any of the alleged miracles, he is 
abandoning a position which from some points 
of view is at least logical. But the spirit of his 
age is too strong for him. Perhaps he refuses 
to face the problem. Perhaps he falls in with 
what is in effect the Broad Church view, by refus- 
ing to believe in any miracles beyond those which 
appear to him essential to Christianity. 

In the eighteenth century, miracles were re- 
garded as among the chief evidences of the truth 
of religion. Nowadays religion has become to 
many, the chief evidence in favour of such miracles 
as they are able to accept. Thus a man may 
believe in the Resurrection because he already 
believes in Christ as a Living Lord. Without 
this faith, he would at least doubt whether the 
evidence that sufficed for Paley was really con- 
clusive. Much, no doubt, depends on our defini- 
tion of a miracle. Etymologically, of course, the 
word simply implies the Wonderful, and it is 
sometimes used in this sense, as for instance by 
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Walt Whitman, when he says: ‘“ To me the sea 
is a perpetual miracle.” No rational and ima- 
ginative person disbelieves in miracles in this 
sense of the word. The fervour of his belief will 
be proportioned to his powers of wonder and 
admiration. 

Others again identify the Miraculous with the 
Supernatural, thus limiting the idea of Nature 
to part only of the Universe. If the laws of 
Nature form only a portion of the laws of God, 
it is not irrational to hold that there are forces 
more potent than those we call Natural. God, 
- Inspiration, Freedom of the Will, and indeed all 
the higher aspects of religion are, in this sense, 
miracles; and yet these are believed in by almost 
all Christians. Miracles, in this sense, are not so 
much contrary to the laws of Nature, as belong- 
ing to a region above and beyond Nature, though 
mysteriously in contact with her. Man is, from 
this point of view, partly natural and partly super- 
natural. Two worlds are his. One of them he 
can only partly realize, but it is not, oa that account, 
any the less real. In fact some thinkers have 
maintained that only the Ideal or Spiritual is 
truly real, whereas the world of Nature consists 
merely of appearances. | 

A similar limitation of the realm of Nature is 
implied when we distinguish between Nature and 
Man; when we say, for instance, that these two 
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are the subject-matter of poetry. This distinction 
is seen in the fact that Man can. theorize about 
Nature, can, so to speak, put himself outside her ; 
correlating the impressions she makes on him, 
through his sight, hearing, and other senses, and 
forming general conceptions. His aspirations, his 
sense of freedom, “his divine dissatisfactions ’’ 
seem to differ in kind rather than in degree from 
anything we find in Nature. Yet to say that 
Man is a supernatural being will seem to many 
a mere juggling with words. The fact is that 
words are inadequate to express our thoughts, 
and that our thoughts cannot grasp ultimate 
truths. Accordingly, what seems a simple matter 
to the ignorant and thoughtless is not so in reality. 
The plain man says: “Either you believe in 
miracles or you do not. Why not tell us to which 
camp you belong? Why shuffle with words? ”’ 
But, in truth, none shuffle more with words and 
with ideas than those who pride themselves upon 
being plain men. 

On the whole I suppose Broad Churchmen would 
say: We believe in the Supernatural, but also 
in the uniformity of Nature. We believe in Science, 
but we do not imagine that Science has completed 
her task. Some of the so-called miracles, though 
inconsistent with what Science knows at the pre- 
sent day, are probably not inconsistent with what 
Science will one day come to know. Spiritual 
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forces have more potency and probably more 
power over the material world than our fathers 
suspected. Already men of science are talking 
of a borderland, of telepathy, of subliminal con- 
sciousness, of thought transference, of well-attested 
appearance of the dead and of the living, which 
cannot be accounted for by the laws of nature 
as at present understood. Auto-suggestion, Hyp- 
notism, Mind-cures have shown us how hard it 
is to set limits to the powers of the human will 
and of human personality. Such powers vary 
in different individuals, and a purely human Jesus 
might well have possessed them in a supreme 
degree. And if we believe in the Incarnation, 
it is still more impossible to us to assign limits 
to what Jesus might have done. Nevertheless, 
if Jesus came to reveal the Father, it is natural 
to suppose that He would have elected to work 
as His Father works, in accordance with, rather 
than in opposition to the laws of Nature; unless 
indeed some higher law, some law of Super-nature, 
intervened. 

Take now the specific instances of the Resur- 
rection and of the Virgin Birth. The Broad 
Churchman’s belief in these miracles will probably 
depend upon the extent to which they seem to 
him necessary parts of Christianity as he conceives 
of it. He believes in Christ as a present and un- 
seen Helper, not less truly alive because invisible. 
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Such a belief does not necessarily involve the 
conviction that the human Body of Jesus did not 
see corruption, or that the grave wherein it was 
laid was empty on the third day. At the same 
time it is evident that the traditional story gives 
an added support to the assurance of a living Lord. 
Historically it seems clear that the Christian Church 
was to a great extent founded upon a belief in such 
a resurrection as is narrated in the Gospels, and 
not merely on the belief that Jesus continued 
after Death to be a living, unseen Helper to His 
disciples. The evidence in favour of the Resur- 
rection, as marshalled by Paley and similar writers, 
is not perhaps absolutely conclusive, but it may 
fairly be regarded as a powerful reinforcement 
to other considerations, and especially to the part 
which the Resurrection-story has played in the 
souls of Christians for nineteen centuries. Rash 
indeed would be the man who treated such facts 
as of small account, or who did not at least sus- 
pend his own judgment, rather than renounce 
a doctrine which has had such a history. And 
yet it must never be forgotten that it is the belief 
in a Living Lord, and not the belief in an Empty 
Tomb, which is essential to Christianity. 

The case in favour of the miracle of the Virgin 
Birth is not perhaps quite so strong as that in 
favour of the Physical Resurrection of Jesus; 
for here, in addition to scientific difficulties, we 
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have weighty reasons for doubting whether the 
doctrine was really part of the oldest apostolic 
tradition. The silence of St Paul and of the 
earliest Gospel (St Mark), and of that fourth Gospel, 
which is so emphatically the Gospel of the Incar- 
nation; the genealogies in the first and third 
Gospels, which trace the descent of Jesus through 
Joseph—facts such as these cannot be brushed 
aside as irrelevant. They suggest that the narra- 
tives of the Virgin Birth were later additions to 
these two Gospels. On the other hand, when we 
remember the place which this doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus holds in the Creeds, and has 
held in the religious consciousness of Christians 
from sub-apostolic times down to the present day, 
it seems rash for any individual to reject it, unless 
he is prepared to reject the miraculous altogether. 
It may be granted that the Incarnation does not 
depend upon the Virgin Birth, and that the latter 
was not known to St Paul or to St Mark, or even 
to St John, since it seems almost inconceivable 
that if he had known it he would not have mentioned 
it. On the other hand, the doctrine was certainly 
accepted during the first century. It was felt 
to fit in mysteriously with the whole scheme of 
Christianity. It became a part of the Christian 
worship and the Christian Creed—an inspiration 
to Art and to the artless; a portion of Catholicism 
and of Protestantism. The wise Broad Churchman 
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will feel that though he personally may not see 
the necessity of this doctrine, yet there may well 
be a truth underlying it, which he will some day 
discover. But the Church should certainly not 
exclude those who are unable to accept the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, so long as they honestly hold 
fast to the great truth of the Incarnation. 

The miracles of Healing form a separate class. 
Few reasonable people now doubt that many 
wonderful cures have been wrought through faith 
on the part of the healed, or again by some 
mysterious power connected with the personality 
of the healer. Now if we have in Christ a unique 
personality, we cannot wonder if some of His 
cures surpassed those of modern Faith Healers 
and Christian Scientists. If Death is not an 
eternal sleep, the revivifying of the dead may 
differ in degree rather than in kind from the 
curing of the diseased. 

Again, the turning of water into wine is a miracle 
wrought every year by the slow processes of Nature, 
with the aid of human co-operation. It seems 
- ynreasonable to deny the possibility of achieving 
the same result rapidly, and by other processes ; 
yet it would surely be equally unreasonable to 
deny that such stories may be merely vivid alle- 
gorical witnesses to the character of Christ. So 
too with the miracles of Feeding. That Jesus 
had compassion on the multitude, and set His 
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disciples an example, so that they should not 
acquiesce in the fact that many people have 
not enough to eat—this is far more important 
than that He did or did not work a particular 
miracle. 


THE CHURCH 


T seems clear that one object which Jesus Christ 

had very much at heart was the establishment 
of a Society to bear witness to His Principles, and 
to help to realise them. It was to be a kind of 
Kingdom, though very different from the king- 
doms of this world. The people of His Kingdom 
were to be bound together by love and loyalty to 
their King and to one another. They were to aim 
at a Unity like that which existed between Him 
and His Father. They were to think of them- 
selves not as mere individual disciples, but rather 
as members one of another. 

Accordingly, when Christ passed away from 
earth, His disciples set themselves to build up 
such a society, under the guiding influence of the 
Hely Ghost. They did not proceed to draw up 
elaborate laws or to establish a systematized 
organization. This was left to develop itself; 
to be modified by practical experiences and by 
local circumstances; to develop in the course 
of time into what was known as the Catholic 
Church. It was by no means a perfect Society. 


From the very first it included both wheat and 
W 
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tares. But in its ideal aspect this society was 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth—the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

The functions of this body were to be of two 
kinds—spiritual and secular. Under the former, 
we may include meetings for worship and prayer, 
for the Breaking of Bread and Drinking of the Cup, 
for teaching and edification. But from the begin- 
ning, these were combined with secular functions, 
among which one of the first was to be the bringing 
about of a better distribution of wealth, a transfer 
of the surplus means of livelihood from Rich to Poor, 
The Apostles began with a system of voluntary 
Socialism. ‘‘ As many as were possessors of lands 
and houses ’’—the only forms in which considerable 
wealth existed—‘‘ sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
at the apostles’ feet, and distribution was made to 
every man, according as he had need.” 

This is, as it was in the time of the Apostles, the 
Christian ideal of the distribution of wealth: not 
an equal division ; not even a division according to 
ability; but a distribution according to men’s 
needs. Naturally this bold experiment, this attempt 
to apply Christian ideals to a Society which included 
both Good and Bad, broke down. Some of the 
early Christians, like Ananias, tried to cheat the 
Society. Others murmured at the manner in which 
the distribution was made. The Apostles tried to 
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meet this difficulty by appointing seven men full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, to supervise the 
distribution. But it was all in vain. Human 
nature proved to be, as yet, unfit for an ideal system, 
and the brave attempt was speedily abandoned, 
probably within a few weeks of its inception. But 
its ideal remained the Christian ideal. 

The establishment of the common meals, or Love 
Feasts, was probably an attempt to keep alive the 
principle. Men contributed to these meals according 
to their power, and partook according to their needs ; 
and the meal culminated in the solemn Breaking of 
Bread and Drinking of Wine, in which the self- 
sacrifice of the King was commemorated. But even 
here the frailty of men introduced abuses. In 
some places people began to make a point of eating 
what they had brought to the feast, instead of sharing 
it with their poorer brethren. This was a horrible 
preparation for the administration of the Eucharist. 
Strong measures had to be taken. The Eucharist 
was transferred from the hour of supper to the early 
morning, when it could no longer be associated 
with the selfishness and disorders of the Love Feast. 
But of course the fundamental principle that the 
‘Church as a Church was bound to fight against 
Poverty was still maintained. Almsgiving was not 
left to indiscriminate charity. A large part of the 
Church revenues. were devoted to the Poor. The 
support of widows was specially regarded as a 
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collective obligation; and when one church was 
especially poor, another would come to its help. 
Such efforts were a very inadequate substitute for 
the ideal system that had been attempted in the 
beginning ; but in view of the failure of the earlier 
effort, and the general poverty and political insigai- 
ficance of the early Christians, it was all that the 
Church, at that time, could contribute to the warfare 
against Poverty. 

On the spiritual side, the activities of the Primitive 
Church may be divided into Teaching and Worship. 
From a very early date meetings were constantly 
held for both these purposes. The meetings for 
teaching were public and generally of a missionary 
character. The meetings for worship were at first the 
daily Eucharists, to which only the Baptized were 
admitted. When the observance of Sunday as the 
first day of the week and the day of the Resurrec- 
tion became general among Christians, the daily 
Eucharist seems to have been replaced by a Sunday 
Celebration ; and other services were presently added. 
Special weight was attached to the ‘‘ hymn to Christ 
as God,” which was perhaps an earlier form of our Te 
Deum, without the references to the Father and to the 
Holy Ghost. Next to Baptism and the Eucharist, 
the Laying-on of Hands was the most distinctive 
early ceremony of the Church. It was the outward 
sign, in both Confirmation and Ordination, of the 
transmission of the Holy Ghost. 
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The early Christians naturally laid very great 
stress on the Unity of the Church: that Unity for 
which their Master had prayed so fervently. The 
local churches were taught to regard themselves 
as one Body—the Body of Christ—into which 
they had been admitted by Baptism. They are 
further united by one Faith and one Hope. They 
worship the same Father and receive gifts from the 
same Spirit. They partake of one Food, and ac- 
knowledge the authority of one Apostolate. The 
conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
seriously endangered this Unity for a time. But 
the crisis was averted by a compromise under which 
the Church’s work among the Gentiles was sepa- 
rated from the Church’s work among the Jews, while 
the unity of the several bodies was maintained. 

The organization of the Church grew up gradu- 
ally in the course of the century following the Day 
of Pentecost. At first the disciples were simply 
a part or sect of the Jewish Church. The first 
Christians were Jews who kept the Mosaic Law, 
and attended the services of the Temple, adding 
thereto the Preaching of the Gospel, Baptism, the 
Breaking of Bread, the Drinking of the Cup, and 
Confirmation. The Apostles were at first the only 
rulers and organizers, but they very soon appointed 
deacons to assist them, and especially to take over 
the secular part of their work. 

As churches were founded outside Jerusalem, 
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some system of local organization became necessary. 
The Apostle who had founded the church—at 
any rate when that Apostle was St Paul, claimed and 
exercised some authority and powers of supervision. 
In extreme cases a difficult point might be referred 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem; but local affairs were 
mainly managed by the elders of the little congre- 
gation, or by the congregation as a whole. Among 
the elders there would naturally be chief, who would 
act as Celebrant of the Eucharist, and Chairman 
of the Love Feast which usually preceded it. We 
have here, obviously, some analogy to and some 
difference from the system under which our own 
Church is at present organized. The apostolic 
supervision may be compared to or contrasted with 
that which a Bishop now exercises; the presiding 
elder may be compared to a Rector or Vicar, and 
the other elders to Curates. But we hardly know 
whether to regard these elders as Lay or Clerical. 
The organization of the primitive Church was fluid 
and undefined. ‘The very word “ Apostle’ was used 
loosely, not only as a description of the original 
Twelve, but also of other prominent mission- 
aries, such as Paul, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, and 
others. Our Lord is said to have appeared to the 
Twelve, and afterwards to all the Apostles. Many 
of the Apostles may never have exercised Episcopal 
functions. 

The other official titles are used still more loosely. 
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The list in the Epistle to the Ephesians : “ apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, shepherds, and teachers ’— 
takes no account of bishops, elders, or deacons. 
The word “elder,” in the Greek form presbuteros, 
was probably contracted into the word Priest. 
The chief member of a local group of elders came 
to be called the Bishop, 7.e. the overseer; but he 
bore little resemblance to modern bishops, being, 
as we have seen, more analogous to the modern 
Rector. 

As the churches founded by St Paul multiplied, 
and established daughter churches, the Apostle 
seems to have delegated some of his authority to 
men like Timothy and Titus. In particular, these 
two men were to ordain both “ bishops” and 
deacons; but the former title was ultimately 
transferred to those who exercised the functions 
assigned to Timothy and Titus themselves. Again, 
we may distinguish between local and general clergy. 
Among the latter we include apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists, who might be temporarily attached 
to some particular church, but were essentially 
itinerant, at anyrate after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The local officials who tltimately developed into 
bishops, priests, and deacons, seem to have been 
selected by a democratic vote. The first vacancy 
in the apostolate was filled up by the vote of all 
the disciples, except that the choice between the 
two candidates so selected was determined by lot. 
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Similarly, the seven original deacons were chosen 
by the people themselves, although they were 
instituted by the laying-on of the hands of the 
Apostles. St Paul writes as though Timothy and 
Titus were to nominate their own clergy, but 
probably, even in these cases, there was a popular 
election, which had afterwards to be confirmed by 
the rulers of the churches of Ephesus and Crete. 
At anyrate the system of popular election plainly 
prevailed, even in the case of bishops, in the age 
immediately following that of the Apostles, and for 
several centuries afterwards. It was necessary, 
however, that the election should be confirmed by 
the laying-on of the hands of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. This laying on of hands was sacra- 
mental, an outward and visible sign that all authority 
comes from above. Whether a man were chosen 
by democratic election, or by episcopal or other 
nomination, only God could give him the right and 
the power to exercise the functions of the office to 
which he was called. The theory of Apostolic 
Succession implied this, but it also implied the 
continuity of the Church through successive gene- 
rations, not only back to the Apostles, but to Jesus 
Christ Himself, Who had originally appointed them. 
This doctrine helped to keep prominent the fact 
that the Church is essentially both the Family and 
the Kingdom of God, and that it must not be re- 
garded as a mere voluntary association of individuals 
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for the promotion of certain dezirable ends. As men 
are born members of a family and a nation, so they 
are reborn, by Baptism, members of the Church, the 
great Family, the great Nation. Whether, as a 
matter of historical fact, the Apostolic Succession 
has been strictly maintained in an unbroken line 
seems to Broad Churchmen comparatively unim- 
portant. Most impartial and well-informed writers 
admit the possibility that breaches have occurred. 
Such breaches need not have involved any permanent 
breach, since it is usual for several bishops to lay 
hands on the head of each new bishop at his con- 
secration. The rule that three bishops at least - 
should take part in the consecration of every new 
bishop is at least as early as the fourth century, 
and was probably much earlier. If one only of 
these consecrating bishops had himself been properly 
consecrated, the succession would be maintained 
through him. But the really important thing is the 
underlying principle of continuity. The more 
strongly we believe in the progressive character of 
Revelation, the more we welcome any visible 
witness to the fact of the continuity of the Church 
throughout the ages. 

But a Broad Churchman who values Apostolic 
Succession is not on that account disposed to 
“unchurch ’’ Christians who belong to sects that 
neither have nor wish to have such succession. 
Some of these unchurch themselves, denying the 
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value of Unity of Organization, and regarding 
Churches merely as voluntary societies. Wherever 
the desire for Unity exists, it should be welcomed, 
even though it be not always accompanied by any 
willingness to conform to our practices, institutions, 
or beliefs. The present condition of our own Church 
shows what varieties of opinion can be included 
within the bounds of a single community. Broad 
Churchmen should sedulously strive, both to prevent 
any narrowing of this comprehensiveness, and to 
assert any real Unity that can be found between 
themselves and those who, for whatever reason, 
will not join the Visible Body to which we belong. 
It was of one who stood aloof from the Christians 
that our Master said: “ He that is not against us 
is on our side.” 


SACRAMENTS 


F a Sacrament be defined as an outward and 

visible sign of an inward and spiritual fact, we 
may surely say that all Life is sacramental. A 
hand-shake is an outward mark of friendship, real 
or professed. We kneel to express an attitude of 
mind. The ring given in marriage is a symbol of 
a spiritual bond. Music, Painting, and Sculpture 
appeal through our outward senses to our souls. 
And the world of Nature, too, is full of visible and 
audible signs of an indwelling spiritual presence. 

The two great sacraments of the Church bear 
witness to the two greatest of facts—the Father- 
hood of God, and the Brotherhood of Men. We 
are not concerned with the dispute between Catholics 
and Protestants as to whether any change takes place 
in a baby at its christening. The fact that all babies 
are summoned to the Font is sufficient evidence 
that all are regarded as the children of God, at 
any rate potentially. If this were not so, Infant 
Baptism would be an absurdity. In the case of 
the early converts, conversion naturally preceded 
Baptism; but in the case of babies there is no 
thought of conversion. The baby, because it is a 
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human being, is eligible for admission into the 
Christian Church, as a child of God, a member of 
Christ, and an inheritor—not merely an heir—of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Similarly, in the second sacrament, Bread and 
Wine signify that Flesh and Blood of which we are 
all partakers. The spirit of Christ is the ideal to 
be aimed at, but meanwhile we are all made of the 
same flesh and blood, and to realize this is to realize 
our brotherhood and the fact that we have a common 
Father. This communion becomes through the 
sacrament a Holy Communion, assuring us that we 
are very members incorporate in the mystical Body 
which is the company of all Faithful People. 

Here, again, Broad Churchmen are not concerned 
with controversies about the so-called Real Presence. 
All Christians believe in the Real Presence of Christ, 
not only in the Sacrament, but in all places and at 
all times. Presence, be it noted, does not admit of 
degrees of comparison. Neither God nor man can 
be more present than present. It is in the matter 
of our realization of the presence that degrees of 
comparison become possible. The Sacrament is 
intended to help us to realize that Presence of 
Christ which is none the less a reality, whether we 
realize it or not. So, too, with reference to the 
sacrificial element in the Eucharist. We offer up 
the Bread and Wine in token that all we have is 
God’s. We offer up our souls and bodies as a 
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reasonable offering, accepting thus the law of self- 
sacrifice which was made manifest in the Crucifixion, 
and which runs through all creation. We regard 
all human sacrifice as summed up in the one great 
sacrifice offered up by the Representative of all 
Humanity, in fulfilment of His Father’s will. 

These elementary considerations are, of course, 
not peculiar to Broad Churchmen. There are, 
indeed, the widest difference among these latter in 
their attitude towards the Sacraments. Some lean 
to the more mystical, some to the more rationalistic 
view ; but the points which I have tried to bring out 
indicate a common ground far more important than 
any such differences. We do not know whether 
Our Lord really said: ‘‘ Cleave the wood and find 
Me there; raise the stone, and there am 1”; but 
the attribution of the words to Him is very ancient, 
and on the face of it at least plausible. The words 
plainly imply the Real Presence of Christ in the 
wood and in the stone, and therefore not merely in 
the Sacramental Bread and Wine. A belief in the 
magical efficacy of the Sacraments is alien from the 
point of view of both Catholic and Protestant Broad 
Churchmen, for Magic is equally repugnant to 
Mystics and Rationalists. 

The recorded words of Jesus on the subject of 
the two Sacraments which He instituted are very 
insistent. Not only are Christians to eat and 
drink the Eucharistic Elements and to baptize all 
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nations; but it is implied that these sacraments 
are absolutely essential. “‘ Except a man be born 
of Water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” ‘ Except ye eat the Flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you.’ Jesus is said to have made these state- 
ments some time before either Christian Baptism 
or the Holy Eucharist had been instituted. This 
implies that their institution was not arbitrary ; 
that it rested on universal principles which existed 
equally before the sacraments. Thus it bars the 
notion that the only way in which men could feed 
on His Body and Blood, and be baptized with His 
Baptism was the way which He afterwards appointed 
for His disciples to use. The essential conditions 
for membership of the Church must not be confused 
with the qualification for membership of the Church 
Invisible, the blessed company of the Pure, the Just, 
and the Loving. 

Catholicism includes five other sacraments with 
the two specially ordained by the Founder of 
Christianity. Broad Churchmen gladly accept such 
inclusion, but they decline to limit the number 
to seven. They recognize a sacrament, wherever 
spiritual grace is conveyed by means of outward 
forms. And of such sacraments there are not seven 
only, but seventy times seven. 


FUTURE LIFE 


ELIEF in a life beyond the Grave is so wide- 

spread as to be almost universal. Some people, 
of course, deny or doubt it, but from the animistic 
religions of savages up to the purest forms of Theism, 
almost all religions include some belief in a Future 
Life. In the philosophies of Greece and of the 
East, this doctrine is generally combined with a 
belief that, as we shall live after death, so also 
we were living before being born into this world. 
In many cases it was held that our existence 
here is a punishment for sins committed in a 
previous state. This point of view generally 
implied a disparagement of the body. The soul 
was regarded as divine; the body as a prison, 
in which the soul was confined, as a punishment 
for past sins. 

Of the many philosophers who have attempted 
some proof of Immortality, Plato is the most famous, 
and it is interesting to notice that in his different 
dialogues, he brings forward very different “ proofs.” 
Many of these must be admitted to be but, at best, 
ingenious suggestions, which it is impossible to test. 


That the soul is self-moving and indivisible may or 
85 
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may not be true. If true, it may or may not follow 
that death is impossible. In the Timeus, however, 
Plato advances the argument that most appeals to 
Christians. Immortality is there connected with 
the benevolence of God. If such benevolence 
exists, we may reasonably conclude that God will 
not suffer those whom He loves to perish utterly. 
This is essentially the argument of Jesus. If God 
is the God of Abraham, the relation between them 
must surely be of such a kind, that Abraham cannot 
be annihilated. A God such as Christ revealed 
cannot be a God of the dead. All His loved ones 
must live in Him. 

The argument may then be extended to all men, 
since God is the God of all men. Jesus says on 
another occasion: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto Me’’; and St Paul declares that, “‘ As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” Broad Churchmen attach little weight to 
the mere quoting of texts. It is only because the 
above passages make so convincing an appeal to 
Reason and to Conscience that they are here referred 
to. It would be easy, of course, to quote other 
passages which seem to limit this great salvation, 
this being made alive in Christ, to a few, or at any 
rate to a portion only of the human race. The 
conviction that there will never come a time when 
men can sin with impunity may explain the use of 
such phrases as Everlasting Fire, or Everlasting 
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Death. They are certainly not to be explained 
away. They point to important truths which we 
can only at our peril ignore; but they do not, of 
course, imply that those cast into the Everlasting 
Fire can never be brought out of it. Such a view 
would be a flat contradiction of the assertion that 
the Mercy of God endures for ever. The attitude 
of the “ religious world” of the present day towards 
the question of Everlasting punishment seems 
indeed deplorable. Many preachers profess to 
believe in a doctrine which they, nevertheless, 
habitually ignore in their preaching, except for 
controversial purposes. Hell has ceased to be a 
fashionable topic in orthodox popular sermons, 
except for occasional reference to heretical Broad 
Churchmen, who are supposed to deny its existence. 
In reality, however, many Broad Churchmen lay far 
more stress on the certainty of Future punishment 
than do mot of those who accuse them of hetero- 
doxy. The reason for this is obvious. So long as 
Medieval or Calvinistic views are accepted, the 
doctrine of Hell Fire so shocks modern intelligence 
and moral sentiment, that it is kept in the back- 
ground, or only taught in such a way that members 
of the congregation can easily flatter themselves 
that they will not incur the dread penalty, and that 
consequently they may practically ignore the subject. 
Those who, on the other hand, think of Christ as 
the Saviour of the World, can speak frankly and 
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sternly of the certain punishment of sin, in this 
world and the next. They do not deny the existence 
of Hell, but they assert the possibility of Repentance 
after death. 

The Christian revelation gives no details as to 
the conditions of the Future Life. The fundamental 
facts are, that we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and that the blessing following on 
a favourable judgment, as also the curse following 
on an unfavourable verdict, are beyond anything we 
can conceive. Images and metaphors are used to 
help us to realize the meaning of the Blessing and 
the Curse ; but any attempt to treat these images 
as literal statements of fact, involves us in logical 
contradictions. Ecclesiastical writers have tried 
to work out a consistent system, under which there 
is a sort of preliminary judgment at the time of a 
man’s death, after which he awaits, either in Paradise 
or in Hades, that. final judgment which sends him 
to Heaven or to Hell. This view again is sometimes 
modified by the introduction of Purgatory as a 
third alternative to Paradise and Hades. Broad 
Churchmen, however, confess their complete igno- 
rance about such matters, an ignorance which is 
nevertheless coupled with their complete assurance 
that God will do with us what is best and will 
finally bring about that restitution of all things ; 
the coming of the time when He shall be “ all 
in all.”’ 
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The doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body is 
often regarded as an assertion that the material 
particles of which our bodies are made, will come 
together at some future time. In this sense, sucha 
doctrine could hardly be accepted by any Rationalist. 
Obviously the material particles of which our bodies 
are composed are constantly being changed, and 
have presumably made part of the bodies of many 
different men and women in other ages. But the 
essence of the belief lies in the Christian glorification 
of the body, as against its depreciation by many 
philosophies and religions. If man zs a soul, and 
only has a body, it would be reasonable to assume 
that only the soul is immortal. But if the body be 
regarded as an underlying substance, not to be 
identified with its material particles, and if this 
underlying substance is as much part of a man as 
is his soul, then belief in its revivification is not 
illogical, especially as such revivification may be 
necessary for a complete continuance of personality. 
We know too little of man’s nature, and especially 
of the relations between what we call Body and 
Soul, to be able to dogmatize upon the subject. 
The Christian doctrine is that the whole nature of 
Man, body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit, is 
sacred ; sanctified by Him Who for our sakes became 
Flesh, and instituted the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood ; that the whole of this complex person- 
ality of Man has been redeemed by Christ, and will 
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not permanently be made subject to the powers of 
Death. In other words, the expression ‘ Resur- 
rection of the Body,” refers to what St Paul calls 
the spiritual body, and not to the material flesh 
and blood which cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

To sum up: we may say that the Christian 
doctrine of a Future Life is not greatly concerned 
with metaphysical argument about the nature of 
the soul, and its relation to the body. It rests 
mainly upon Christian convictions about the Char- 
acter of God. In this life, we fail to realize our 
ideals ; and failing here, we fail completely, unless 
there be a Hereafter, where we may hope to advance 
further in our pursuit of the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good. If God be such a God as Jesus 
revealed to us, we are justified in expecting such an 
opportunity to be given. Moreover, Death separates 
us from our beloved ones. We havea right to expect 
such a God as Jesus revealed, to restore us to one 
another. And again, if we have loved God, and 
above all, if He has loved us, He will surely not allow 
Death to separate us from Him for ever. Thus our 
Belief in a Future Life finds its logical basis on our 
belief in the Character of God, as revealed to us by 
Jesus Christ. 

The teaching of Jesus on this subject seems to be 
limited to the following points: (a) The certainty 
of judgment. This is vividly represented by the 
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metaphor of a great Assize, with Christ as the Judge, 
and all men on their trial. (6) The principle upon 
which the judgment is based. Those who have 
served mankind by feeding the hungry, visiting the 

sick, and the like, are placed on the right hand, even 
_ though when so doing they knew not that they 
were ministering to Christ. Those who abstained 
from helping their fellows are placed on the left hand, 
_ even though they knew not that they were abstain- 
ing from serving Christ. They are plunged into Hell. 
(c) Hell is compared to the field into which the 
carcasses of criminals are flung, to be eaten by worms 
or consumed by fire. (d) Heaven is identified with 
the Kingdom of God, here on earth and also hereafter 
beyond the realms of time and space. (e) There 
will be an intermediate state, metaphorically de- 
scribed as Abraham’s bosom, or Paradise. The 
penitent thief was to be with Christ in Paradise, 
before He rose from the Dead and ascended into 
Heaven. But hardly anything is said about the 
nature of this intermediate state, though the parable 
of Dives suggests that we shall know one another 
there, and that even a Dives, though plunged into 
Hell and excluded by an impassable gulf from 
Abraham’s Bosom, may learn in Hell to pray 
for his brethren. (/) Christ expresses His doctrine 
of the Future Life in terms largely borrowed 
from Jewish ideas, which had grown up since 
the closing of the Old Testament Canon, in 
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what is known as the Apocalyptic literature. 
It is impossible to say whether Jesus accepted 
these ideas as literally accurate, or only used 
them as vivid metaphors, pointing to spiritual 
truths. 


HEATHENDOM 


| pala Churchmen lay more stress upon the Good 
than upon the Bad in non-Christian religions. 
Such religions have generally won their way through 
what is true rather than through what is false in 
them; and even when this is not so, the good is 
generally better worth studying than the bad. It 
comes, of course, from the Source of all Good, and 
may often throw light on Christian defects and on 
the dangers underlying our own theological notions. 

No attempt can be made in these pages to review, 
however briefly, the great heathen religions. But a 
single one of them may be taken as an illustration 
of the Broad Church principle. Let us take the 
case of Hinduism :—the religion which is accepted 
by the largest section of our own fellow subjects. 
Hinduism is full of abuses and absurdities; but it 
must have at least partially met human needs and 
helped human beings, otherwise it would not have 
lasted for more than three thousand years, and would 
not still be the religion of over two hundred million 
people. The system of Caste, which is an almost 
essential element in this religion, is obviously 
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cannot be reconciled with human liberty, equality, 
or fraternity. But yet Hinduism has proved itself 
to be an organization capable of holding society 
together, and enabling a real, though defective, 
civilization to grow up and endure. It has done 
much to preserve a comparative purity of race and 
to keep alive, in the highest caste, a lofty Theism. 
It has successfully asserted the pre-eminence of 
Thought and Meditation in a world of sensualism 
and low cares. The amazing strength of the Caste 
system was seen in the failure of Buddhism to 
seriously affect it. Buddhism was undoubtedly a 
magnificent protest against the absurdities of Caste. 
It proclaimed the essential equality of men, except 
so far as ethical distinctions create a real aristocracy. 
For a time the good tidings of the individualistic 
gospel of Gautama seemed to be sweeping everything 
before it ; but in the long run, Hinduism proved to 
be too strong in India for the new religion, whose 
great victories were to be won elsewhere. To discuss 
the relative merits of these two religions is beyond 
the scope of this book. The question cannot, of 
course, be decided by the fact of the victory of the 
older creed ; yet its success must be taken to indicate 
at least a greater suitability to the people of India, 
and it may be well to note that recent research does 
not confirm the old tradition that Buddhism was 
stamped out by persecution. 

Centuries later came the second great attack on 
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Hinduism. Islam like Buddhism involved a protest 
against Caste, but it was perhaps even more a protest 
against the idolatries which disfigured all but the 
highest caste, and against the Brahmin conception 
of the Supreme God. The Brahmins had practically 
identified their ultimate Deity with Thought. Islam 
viewed Him rather as Will. The Brahmin sought 
to identify himself with God by contemplation ; 
the Mahomedan taught as practically the whole 
duty of man, submission to an absolute Will, 
altogether separate from himself. Islam was herein 
reviving Scriptural teaching, but laying upon Power 
that emphasis which the Old Testament laid upon 
Righteousness and the New Testament upon Love. 
But the Christian Churches with which Mahomed- 
anism first came into contact were so absorbed in 
theological and ecclesiastical controversies, that they 
could not hold their own against the fervent faith in 
Allah, and the proclamation of the absolute duty of 
- submission to His Will. Hinduism made a better 
stand against Islam. Many Hindus adopted the 
new faith, but these formed only a comparatively 
small minority. Here, again, it is difficult to say 
how far it was the good element in Hinduism which 
gave it the strength to resist. Mere conservatism 
counted for much ; so did superstition and the self- 
interest of priests and of the higher castes ; but we 
must notice that even the lower castes with their 
absurd myths and abominable rites have a religion 
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not destitute of profound moral elements. Notice 
first the respect of the lower castes for the Brahmins, 
the students, the men whose lives were dedicated 
to thought, and who submitted to poverty and 
austerities that they might pursue their aim more 
effectively, and ultimately become absorbed in the 
Being they worship, who is himself the Perfect 
Contemplation, the Glorious Student. No religion 
which maintains such a conviction of the right of 
Thinkers to dominate other classes can be altogether 
degraded. Notice next the doctrines of Karma and 
Metempsychosis. The ideal vocation is only for the 
highest caste, but those excluded from this are 
excluded on account of sins committed in a previous 
state of existence, and they can so live here as to be 
re-born hereafter in a higher class, from which they 
may gradually rise to the highest. The Hindu laws 
have a threefold purpose: (x) to maintain the 
purity of the highest caste; (2) to keep the lower 
castes in due subordination to the higher; (3) to 
so educate and discipline the former, that they may 
be new-born in their next stage of existence. The 
nobler elements of Hinduism are overlaid with 
mythologies, idolatries, absurdities, and iniquities, 
but a sympathetic student can see that there is 
much that is worthy, not only in the worship of 
Brahm, but also in that of Vishnu and Krishna; 
while various forms of Devil-worship through Siva 
and the like, bear witness to the pressure on the 
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Hindu of that problem of the existence of Evil, 
which the loftiest theism cannot solve, and which 
Pantheism only evades. How the belief in One Who 
holds the Keys of Hell and of the Grave can be 
effectively proclaimed among the Hebrew millions 
is a question for missionaries. Broad Churchmen 
do not profess to answer this question, but they 
insist that it cannot be answered by ignoring or by 
depreciating any element of good in Hinduism, 
Christians have to reveal Him Whom the Hindu 
already dimly worships, or at least gropes after, 
if haply he may find Him. 

The case of Hinduism has, of course, only been 
taken as an illustration of a general principle; a 
principle which was certainly till a few years ago 
part of the special message of Broad Churchmen. 
Like other parts of their message, it is now largely 
accepted by many who would repudiate the title of 
Broad Churchmen; but even now it is often rather 
accepted as a principle than acted upon in practice. 


NONCONFORMITY 


F we hold that even the Heathen religions have 

spread and maintained themselves rather by 
what is good in them than by what is bad, we 
naturally feel that this must be still more the case 
with Christian denominations, even with those of 
them towards which we feel least sympathy. Most 
of the sects came into existence by calling attention 
to truths which the Church was in danger of for- 
getting. Thus, in England, Presbyterianism was a 
protest against Episcopal subservience and Episcopal 
tyranny. An Elizabethan bishop was not only the 
Queen’s nominee. He could practically be suspended 
at the Queen’s pleasure; while a clergyman who 
offended the Bishop or the Government could be 
brought before a court in which his prosecutors 
were at once judges and jury. It is no answer 
to say that seventeenth-century Presbyterians were 
more intolerant than Episcopalians; but this fact 
helps to explain the growth of the Independent 
sects, with their claim to religious liberty. The 
Baptists added an important witness for Individual- 
ism. In postponing Baptism till a man was of an 
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conduct, they no doubt struck a blow at the social 
side of Christianity, but it was an assertion of other 
aspects which needed to be insisted upon. Above 
all, the Society of Friends came into existence to 
bear witness to the Inner Light ; and the way in 
which they were treated is a sufficient evidence of 
how little the authorities in Church and State 
remembered the opening verses of the Fourth Gospel. 
Similarly, at a later time, when the Church seemed 
to be becoming a mere department of the State, 
the Methodists revived spiritual fervour and evan- 
gelical zeal; and the Unitarians-made their protest 
against Bibliolatry and the Calvinistic views of 
Future Punishment and the Atonement. Even 
Calvinism usefully called attention to the funda- 
mental division between the sheep and the goats, 
and to the fact that Salvation must ultimately rest 
on the absolute Will of God. No doubt it seems 
clear to us that such a Salvation involves a 
momentous choice in answer to the demand for 
voluntary self-sacrifice. But its ultimate source is 
the Will of God. Calvin did not believe that God’s 
Will to save applied to the whole of humanity. 
Nevertheless the positive side of his teaching was 
not only true but infinitely important. It was the 
negative side—Reprobation, as against Election 
that was horrible. In this he resembled most 
Heresiarchs. Their affirmations are sound; their 
negations are false. 
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Such considerations make Broad Churchmen 
especially tender towards schismatics. They realize, 
moreover, that when a sect has once become estab- 
lished, it tends to become a Church. Originally a 
grouping together of Christians, with no better 
bond than common opinions, it tends to become a 
brotherhood, with historical and personal associa- 
tions ;_ a sort of family, with a continuous existence 
glorified by the sanctities and pieties of the Past. 
Broad Churchmen are sometimes accused of 
regarding every religion as about as good as the 
rest. This is a travesty of their attitude. This 
whole book is an attempt to show that Broad 
Churchmen have a definite theology. Yet they 
do certainly regard some other things as of more 
importance than mere opinions. Pure religion 
and undefiled consists of active beneficence and 
personal purity; of the fraternal attitude and the 
_ Upward Look. It cannot therefore be limited to 
any one sect. Men can worship acceptably on a 
mountain or in a temple, at High Mass, or in a 
Friend’s Meeting-House ; but if their worship is to 
be real worship, it must be worship in Spirit and in 
Truth. : 

The problem of Reunion is full of difficulties. 
An individual Nonconformist who becomes a 
Churchman has often to violate tender and sacred 
associations. On the other hand, Corporate Re- 
union is so greatly beset with such practical diffi- 
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culties that it must, for the present, be regarded 
as an unattainable Ideal. Much may be done to 
cultivate a Unity of Spirit and a co-operation in 
good work. Every honest effort against harsh 
judgment and against spiritual exclusiveness is a 
help in this direction. We must never forget that 
Christ prayed that His followers should form one 
single Flock. 

Proposals for an exchange of pulpits, for joint 
worship, and for the throwing open of the Holy 
Communion in certain circumstances to Noncon- 
formists, raise other practical difficulties. Some 
of these difficulties are no doubt consequent upon 
what Broad Churchmen regard as superstitions ; 
but we are bound to be at least as tender towards 
“weaker brethren ’”’ within the Church as towards 
Nonconformists. The fact that the adoption of 
such proposals would probably drive many High 
Churchmen out of the Anglican Church cannot be 
lightly regarded. More harm thaa good might be 
done to the cause of Unity. But even apart from 
this, it must be remembered that anything short 
of Corporate Re-Union, or at least of full inter- 
Communion, leaves us with the divizion of Christi- 
anity into sects ; and so long as that division remains 
there remains also the duty of protesting against it. 
Any policy that seems to assume that such divisions 
do not matter is to be deprecated. These remarks 
are only intended to point out certain difficulties 
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in proposals which have been warmly supported by 
some Broad Churchmen, but as strongly opposed 
by others. It is against the purpose of this book, 
which aims simply at expounding Broad Church 
views, to take a side, when Broad Churchmen differ 
from one another. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
STATE SCHOOLS 


O the religious, Religious Education appears 

AZ of paramount importance. Intellectual educa- 
tion is far less valuable than the training of the 
Emotions and of the Will. Physical Education 
is desirable, but a child whose physique has been 
neglected may grow upto beasaint. A materialistic 
age, with its gospel of “‘ getting on,” is not much 
concerned with the making of saints; but even 
material success depends not a little upon character. 
If a man uses his strength in violence or his intel- 
lect in swindling, that strength and intellect were 
not worth developing. 

Notice, however, that religion is not necessarily 
advanced by what is usually called Religious Educa- 
tion. You can teach the contents of the Bible or the 
Creed in ways that will hinder rather than help the 
growth of religion in those whom you are teaching. 
It is doubtful whether religion can effectively be 
taught, except by the religious. Children uncon- 
sciously recognize divergence between the lesson and 
the teacher, and they are not likely to attach weight 
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little about it. And even if the teacher is religious, 
the religious lesson may be given in vain. Clergy- 
men’s sons are often said to fall below others of the 
same class in religion or morality. This is perhaps 
a mistaken generalization, based on the fact that 
such divergence from the expected, attracts special 
notice, but the fact that such an opinion is widely 
held, suggests at least that, with the best intentions, 
a religious person may do more harm than. good 
by what he supposes to be lessons in religion. 

The “‘ man of the world ”’ is generally in favour of 
Religious Education in Elementary schools, even if 
he is indifferent about it in his own family. He 
supposes that those moral qualities to which he 
attaches some importance can best be inculcated, 
at anyrate in the case of the poor, by religious 
teaching. ‘‘ Let them learn about Hell, so that 
they may be afraid to steal my spoons or promote 
revolutions. The belief in a Future Life may help 
to make them acquiesce in the inequalities of this 
world, from which I and mine profit.” It is question- 
able, however, whether any real morality can be 
based on theology. To the Broad Churchman, at 
anyrate, it seems clear that this is an inversion of the 
right order. He prefers to begin with morality and 
to base theology thereupon. A child can realize 
that Goodness is an End in itself, because in the 
child there is a divine nature, a reason and a con- 
science. Once make the idea of Rewards and 
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Punishments the motive for morality, and the 
morality ceases to be genuinely moral. If, on the 
other hand, you begin by inspiring a love of the Good 
and the True, you may hope that the child will go 
on to discover in Christian theology some corre- 
spondence to its ideals. 

These and other considerations greatly complicate 
the problem of Religious Education, and especially 
of that portion of it which is a burning political 
question in England and in many other countries : 
the question whether Religious Education should 
form part of the curriculum in State Schools. Broad 
Churchmen differ widely from one another on this 
point, and it may help to throw light on Broad 
Church points of view if we briefly examine these 
divergent attitudes. 

One Broad Churchman advocates the system 
of Undenominational religious teaching. “It is 
evident,” he says, “that the principal Christian 
denominations have much common ground in the 
religious opinions they hold. You can teach a 
child much about God and about Christ, about the 
Bible and a Future Life, without introducing 
controversial poinis; and fortunately, it is just 
these fundamental doctrines that a child can best 
understand. You can teach the meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer or of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
without entering upon the differences between 
Church and Chapel. If you wish to bring out some 
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ecclesiastical ideas in connexion with the prayer 
or the parable, you can surely leave this supple- 
mentary work to the clergy and the Sunday-school, 
if the parents are unwilling or unable to undertake 
the task. Meanwhile the common lessons will have 
borne witness to the fact that our unhappy divisions 
have not annihilated our common heritage.” 

A Broad Churchman who supports Denominational 
Religious Education answers in effect: ‘‘ You are 
making too much of mere opinions. It is well no 
‘doubt to tell children that they have a common 
Father, and that if they depart from Him He invites 
them to return. But the Church is something more 
than a champion of beliefs, the most important of 
which it shares with outsiders. In country districts 
especially, the close connexion between School and 
Church helps to keep alive the idea of God’s family. 
It promotes friendly relations between different 
classes ; the parson and his family are brought by 
it into connexion with the teachers, the pupil- 
teachers, and the children. All parties gain from 
this intercourse, and the relationships that result 
from it. No doubt, the present system involves in 
some cases genuine grievances to Nonconformists, 
but these might be removed. Let Nonconformists 
have a right of access to the Church schools. Let 
them give their own lessons in the Church school, 
where no other exists; and where there are un- 
denominational schools, let a similar access be 
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allowed, with such limitations as seem necessary. 
Why should a particular form of religion—Un- 
denominational Christianity—have a monopoly, 
even when parents wish for something different.” 

A Broad Churchman who favours the so-called 
Secular system, while admitting the force of these 
contentions, deprecates the underlying assumption 
that what are called secular subjects are secular 
in the narrow sense of the word. There is of course 
a secularity that has to be incessantly fought against : 
the secularity that is opposed to the things of the 
Spirit ; the attitude of mind which cares for only 
so much of education as will help children to get on 
in the world, or will help employers to pile up fortunes 
through the increased efficiency of their workpeople. 
Literature, History, and Science are not merely 
secular. Literature may be defined so as to include 
everything that is worth writing if it be well written. 
History is the record of human virtues and vices, 
of the qualities that have made nations great, or 
brought about their fall. Science is the study of 
the ways in which God works in the physical realm. 
To regard such things as purely secular is to accept 
Satan’s claim that all the kingdoms of the earth 
are his: i.e. if the word secular be taken as the 
antithesis to spiritual. On the other hand it seems 
doubtful whether what are usually called “ religious ” 
lessons can profitably be given under the conditions 
which exist in our Elementary schools. Many of 
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those who have passed through such schools look 
back with profound distaste to the so-called religious 
lessons. Trades Union Congresses have again and 
again demanded the secularization of the schools, 
and if they have now discontinued this demand, it 
is simply on the ground that the question does not 
properly come under the cognizance of such con- 
gresses. No doubt among those who support the 
“secular ’’ claim there are infidels and indifferentists ; 
but there are also many, who speaking from their 
own experience, do not consider that the seculariza- 
tion of the schools would be unfavourable to true 
religion. Even in public schools, the Divinity lesson 
is frequently in reality a lesson in Literature or 
Criticism or History, or it may be in Hellenistic 
Greek; and this even when the masters are in 
Holy Orders These men feel, for the most part, 
that teaching “‘ religion’ is not a thing to be done 
by formal lesson on the subject. They believe that 
Public Schools are great schools of character, training 
boys to serve God in Church and in State; but few, 
even of those who advocate Religious Education, 
attribute to the Divinity Classes any very large share 
in bringing about this result. A purely secular 
school like that connected with University College, 
London, claims that its “‘ tone ”’ is at least as high as 
that of similar schools on “ religious ” foundations. 

There are, of course, things connected with 
theology that can be taught to classes of children ; 
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but such classes should be organized and taught 
by religious people, leaving the State to undertake 
physical, intellectual, and moral education, apart 
_ from all religious sanctions. It is at least possible 
_ that teachers will feel more than ever bound to 
put the training of character first among their duties, 
when it is not specially connected with one single 
item of the Time Table, but must somehow be 
promoted even in connexion with subjects commonly 
called secular. To discipline the Will, to call forth 
Admiration, to deepen the Feelings and encourage 
the Affections can only properly be called Secular 
by those who use the word Secular as inclusive of 
much that is spiritual The Secular solution of 
the problem need not involve the exclusion of the 
Bible from Elementary schools. The teachers 
could no longer teach that Jesus is God, or is not 
God; but they could still try to teach the Gospel 
story in such a way as to touch the hearts and 
imaginations of young children. They could still 
find in Old Testament and New Testament alike, 
means of thrilling their pupils with noble emotions, 
even though they had to leave the teaching of dogmas 
to the Churches. 


SOCIALISM 


ELIGION starts with the individual soul, but 

finds itself almost at once obliged to regard that 
individual in its relation to other souls and bodies. 
A good Christian who is a bad son, a bad husband, 
a bad father, or a bad citizen would evidently be a 
contradiction in terms. This has always been 
recognized, so far as the Family relationships are 
concerned. With regard, however, to the duties of 
Citizenship, the Early Church was at first almost 
silent. This is no doubt partly to be accounted for 
by the facts relating to the position of the early 
Christians. They were not only too few and too 
weak to carry out Social or Political Reform. They 
were also members of a Heathen State, and bound 
by their religion to violate some of its laws and to 
denounce some of its customs. At. first they made 
a heroic effort to combine such violations and de- 
nunciations with a real loyalty to the Roman Empire. 
They tried to render to Cesar his dues, and to 
remember that the powers that be are ordained 
by God. But when Cesarism passed into Czsar- 
worship, the task became almost impossible. To 
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“ Babylon!” the type of brute force, or brutal 
competition and brutal confusion. The Emperor 
became “‘ the beast.”” The author of the Apocalypse 
exulted over the coming Fall of Babylon, and the 
coming overthrow of the Beast. 

When the Empire became nominally Christian, 
the attitude of Christians was naturally modified. 
The Church began to take an active part in politics. 
It, to some extent, protected the Poor from their 
oppressors. It helped to abolish slavery. It miti- 
gated the rigidity of Feudalism, and contributed 
some.moral and spiritual elements to Chivalry aad 
to medieval industrialism. It also built up the 
Political Ideal of Christendom, as an organized 
society with its two heads:—the Pope and the 
Emperor. The reality did not of course conform 
to this Ideal. There were generally two emperors 
prior to the Fall of Constantinople; and there were 
occasionally rival Popes. This, however, was a 
comparatively small matter, as was also the fact 
that Pope and Emperor were often opposed to one 
another. The real difficulty lay in the fact that 
emperors and popes alike fell so far short of the 
ideal, that Christians had frequently to rebel against 
both the secular and the spiritual potentate. Hence 
came Democracy and Protestantism. But it was 
soon seen that something more than the removal 
of Governors was needed. Neither the Reformation 
nor the progress of liberty and self-government 
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purified Society or made its spirit less opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity. 

Meanwhile a new form of despotism grew up, in 
the modern Industrial System, based on competition 
and giving to the propertied and directing classes a 
monstrous power of oppression. This industrial 
system is our modern “ Babylon.’ Apart from 
modifications introduced by Philanthropy and by 
laws passed in the spirit of Christianity, it would 
probably be the worst Babylon that the world has 
ever seen. In spite of the before-mentioned modifi- 
cations, we can see its fruits in the slums of our 
great cities, in drunkenness and prostitution, in ill- 
fed children, in sweated womanhood, in men willing 
to work but unable to find employment. It would 
be unfair to attribute such things entirely to our 
dominant Industrial system. Poverty, extreme 
poverty has existed in all ages and in all countries, 
sometimes in combination with the extreme wealth 
of individuals. But certainly, in no period before 
our own has there been such a plethora of wealth 
combined with such depths of poverty. We have 
abolished slavery, but only to substitute another 
form of servitude, almost as fatal to real liberty, 
and to a rational existence; demoralizing to Rich 
and Poor alike. 

It is easier to criticize our Social system than to 
indicate the appropriate remedies. From the point 
of view of this book, it has to be admitted that 
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Broad Churchmen are not agreed upon a Social 
Policy. They have certainly taken a leading part 
in the building up of palliative measures. Thus, in 
the department of Working Class and Female 
Education, they originated in Great Ormond Street 
and in the Queen’s College, Institutions which have 
since been imitated with more or less modification 
all over the country. Similarly, in the matter of 
Settlements, the Broad Churchman who started 
Toynbee Hall was setting an example which has 
been very widely followed, not only in England, 
but in the United States, in the Colonies, and in some 
Continental countries. Schemes of Old Age Pensions 
and of State Insurance were advocated by Broad 
Churchmen before they were taken up by practical 
politicians. Something of the same sort may be 
said of the Penny Dinners which preluded systems 
for feeding necessitous children out of public funds. 
The Co-operative societies instituted by Maurice, 
Kingsley, and other Broad Churchmen proved too 
much in advance of their time; but some of their 
features have now been satisfactorily worked out 
in the great Co-operative Movement. 

I have no intention of claiming in such matters 
any sort of monopoly for Broad Churchmen, or 
even for Christians. Robert Owen would have 
disclaimed either title. Many Agnostics have done 
splendid work in Social Reform. The services of 
the Evangelical Lord Shaftesbury, and the fine 
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energy of High Churchmen in the carrying out of 
schemes for the amelioration of the condition of the 
people must never be forgotten. But Broad Church- 
manship, by reason of its rejection of authority, 
combined with its Christianity, is perhaps specially 
adapted for approaching the new problems in the 
Spirit of Christ. Neither the Bible writers nor the 
early Church had to deal with the special difficulties 
growing out of modern industrialism. They there- 
fore naturally could only contribute to the solution 
of-such problems by laying down principles, of which 
the correct application to modern questions is often 
difficult to determine. 

But with all their advantages, it must be repeated 
that Broad Churchmen still lack a Social Policy. 
The complexity of the reactions set a-working both 
by philanthropic and legislative schemes may 
perhaps explain this shortcoming. The Reason 
and the Conscience are perplexed by the fact that 
modifications of enviroment have unexpected results. 
They may interfere with healthy growths. They 
may encourage the survival of the unfittest. They 
may injure the sense of responsibility and other 
important elements of the Christian character. 
Accordingly we find Broad Churchmen among 
Socialists and among. Anti-Socialists. The one 
position which they cannot consistently hold is 
that of acquiescence in the existing Social Evils. 
If they do not see their way to join as yet in the 
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fight against Poverty, they are bound at least to be 
asking themselves how they can do so advantage- 
ously. In this respect, their position differs some- 
what from that of the other schools of thought. 
Evangelicals can find texts which seem to assert 
that Poverty is a result of the Divine Will, and is 
to be permanently with us. Catholics have always 
glorified Holy Poverty, and might be excused for 
failing to realize that most of our poverty is the 
reverse of Holy. But those who make appeal 
directly to their reason and conscience, can hardly 
doubt that the kind of Poverty that exists to-day 
both in the slums of our towns and in the cottages 
of our peasants, is a thing to be unceasingly fought 
against. 

The differing attitudes of different Broad Church- 
men towards Socialistic proposals are largely due 
to their recognition of the vital importance and 
sacredness of Individuality. No change of environ- 
ment would be sufficient conpensation for the im- 
poverishment of the Soul. The first way to test 
Socialistic proposals is by their probable effects 
upon human character. Will they encourage self- 
reliance or greed or industry, or a sense of solidarity ? 
Will they encourage Literature, Art, or Science? 
Will they help men to look Upwards rather than 
Downwards? The subordinate test of Socialistic 
proposals is a materialistic one. Will they really 
promote a juster distribution of wealth without 
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unduly encroaching on the total wealth that has to 
be distributed ? Both these tests are very difficult 
to apply, but difficulties exist in order to be attacked 
and surmounted. 

One other fact has to be constantly borne in mind. 
The character of man is capable of great modifi- 
cation. Schemes which have worked badly in the 
Past may therefore work well in the altered 
conditions of the Future. Everything which 
improves the moral and intellectual conditions of 
individuals makes them more fit for citizenship 
in the True City of God, wherein all shall work 
according to their power, and receive according to 
their aeeds. Theologies which set up the Bible 
or the Church as Infallible Authorities, are likely 
to forget the fact that changing conditions necessitate 
changes of policy. Evangelicals and Catholics 
alike must recognize the Progressive character of 
God’s revelations, if they are to deal successfully 
with Social Problems; and these new revelations 
must come to them through their reason and 
Conscience. 
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OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. _Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Holdich (Sir T. H.)) THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Holdsworth (W. 8.) A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Jz Four Volumes. 
Vols. L.,1I.,11f. Demy 8vo. Each tos. 6d. 
net. 


Holland (Clive) TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Dezzy 8v0. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

THE BELGIANS AT HOME. Illustrated. 
Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 


Horsburgh (£. L. §.). LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT; anp FLORENCE IN HER 
GoLpEn AcE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Denzy 8vo. 155. net. 

WATERLOO: A Narrative AND A Crit- 
rca With Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 

0. 59. 
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THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
trated. Cr. 8v0. * 59. net. 


Tlus- 


Hosie (Alexander) MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. 
net. 


Hudson (W. H.) A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE: ImMprEssions OF THE SOUTH WILT- 
SHIRE Downs. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 


Humphreys(John H.). PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Cry. 8v0. 55. net. 


Hutchinson (Horace G.). THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


THE CITIES OF 


Hutton (Edward). 
Fourth Edition. 


SPAIN. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. - 
THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. 
fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. 
trated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY, WITH GENOA. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
VENICE AND VENETIA. © Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s: 
ROME. | Illustrated. 
8vo. 6s. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. cap. 8vo. 
5s. et. 
IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY, With Notes 
by Witt1am Hevwoop. Illustrated. Second 


Illustrated. 


Illus- 


Third Edition. Cr. 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated. 
Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ibsen (Henrik) BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by Witt1am Wixson. 
Fourth Edition. —Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Inge(W.R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


Innes (A. D.). : 
With Maps and 


BRILISH IN INDIA. 
Plans. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Third Hadition. Deny 8vo. 

tos. 6d. net. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 


innes (Mary). 
Second Edition. ~ Cr. 


ING. Illustrated. 
Bye. 53. net. 








Jenks (E.). AN OUTLINE. OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Second 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor. Cr. 
8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: From THE Ear.iest Times To 
THE END OF THE YEAR rg11. Demy 8v0. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Jerningham (Charles Edward) THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. § Second 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 55. 


Jevons (KF. B.) PERSONALITY. C»r. 
8vo0. 2s. 6a. net. 


Johnston (Sir H. H.). 
TRAL AFRICA. _ Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 4to. 18s. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 215. net. 


Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 35. 6d. 


Keats (John) THE POEMS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by E. de 


BRITISH CEN- 


SELINCOURT. With a_ Frontispiece- in 
Photogravure. Third Edition. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illustrated. Vhird Edition. Feap. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


Kempis (Thomas 4). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by DEan Farrar. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kipling (Rudyard) BARRACK:-ROOM 
BALLADS. 114th Thousand. | Thirty- 
SJourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; Leather, 5s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. = 94th Thousand. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. Also 


Fcap. 8v0. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 
5s. net. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 7824 Thousand. 


Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty- 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. Also Feap. 
800. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE COM- 

PLETE WORKS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. V. Lucas. A 
New and Revised Edition in Stix Volumes. 
With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8v0o, 58. each. 
The volumes are :— 
1. MiscELLANEOouS Prose. WW. ELIA AND 
THE Last Essays oF Eria. ui. Booxs 
FOR CHILDREN. Iv. PLays AND Poems. 
v. and vi. LETTERS. 
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Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostuinc. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Lee (Gerald Stanley). 
LIONAIRES. Cr. 8v0. 


*CROWDS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


INSPIRED MIL- 
38. 6d. net. 


Lock (Walter). ST... PAUL? THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 62. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. © 


Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Lodge (Sir Oliver) THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE: 
A CATECHISM FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Srupy 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADVANCE IN 
ScrenTIFIC KNOWLEDGE UPON OUR UNDER- 
STANDING OF CHRISTIANITY. Ninth 
Edition. Demy 8v0. 5s. net. Also Feap. 
8v0. 18. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Srtupy 1n 
UNRECOGNISED Human Facuitty. fifth 
Edition. Wide Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 35. 6d. met. 


MODERN PROBLEMS. C>». 8vo0. 55. net. 


Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty- 
Jourth Edition. Cr. 800. 3s. 6d. Also 
Fcap. 8vo. 158. net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
8v0. 2s. net. 


Illustrated. 
* Also Cr. 


Lueas (E. Y.) THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. F2/th Edition. Demy 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. _ Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. _Iilus- 


trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Feap. 
Sv0. 55. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A LitTLE Boox For 

, Wayrarers. WVineteenth Edition. Feap. 
800. 5s. India Paper, 75. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN: A LitTLe Boox 
FoR THE URBANE. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 

0. 5Se 


Tllus- 








FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Seventh 
Edition. Feap 8vo. 55. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
Edition. Feap. 8v0. 55. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A CnoIcE oF 
LETTERS BY ENTERTAINING HANDS. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 
Ficap. 800. 55. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: A Feminine 
Portrait GaLiery. Sixth Edition. Feap. 
8v0. 55. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Ratty oF MEN. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo0. 55. 

LISTENER’S LURE: An OBLiquEe NARRA- 
TION. WVinth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-Gorne 
CuronicLte.. Tenth Edition. cap. 8vo. 

5S. 

MR. INGLESIDE. WMinth Edition. Feap. 
8v0. 55. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL: An ANECDOTAL 
Guipek To THE British PAINTERS AND 
PainTINGS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Ficap. 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 


Lydekker (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunnine- 
HAM. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. met. 


Lydekker (R.)}) THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montracur. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 
18s. 


McCabe (Joseph) THE DECAY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. Illustrated. 
Demy 800. 125. 6d. net. 


MacCarthy 
(Agatha). 
Memoir. 
Demy 8ve. 


Fifth 


(Desmond) and Russell 
LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
tos, 6d. net. 


McCullagh (Francis). 
ABD-UL-HAMID. 
8v0. 105. 6a. °mer. 


McDougall (William). AN INTRODUC. 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Stath Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 

BODY AND MIND: A History anp a 
Derence oF ANImismM. Second Edition 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


THE FALL OF 
Illustrated. Demy 
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‘Midlle. Mori’ (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Mauriee) THE BLUE 
BIRD: A_ Farry Pray in Six Acts. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Mattos. Feap. 8vo. Deckle Edges. 35. 6d. 
net. Also Fcap. 8vo0. 1s.net. An Edition, 
illustrated in colour by F. CayLry Rosin- 
son, is also published. Cr. 40. Guilt top. 
21s. met. Of the above book Thirty-three 
Editions in all have been issued. : P 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Pray IN THREE 
Acts. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
pe Matros. Third Editien. Feap. 8vo. 
Deckle Edges. 3s. 6d. net. Also Fcap. 8vo. 
1s. nét. 


DEATH. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TRIXEIRA DE Mattos. fourth Edition. 
ficap. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 


Mahaffy (J. P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Maitland (F.W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE’ CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Warett (R. RK.) THE THRESHOLD OF 
WRELIGION. C7. 8v0. 35. 6d. met. 


Marriott (Charies) A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Iliustrated. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo0. tos. 6d. net. 


Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, VIS- 
COUNT FALKLAND. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO. Demy 
8v0. 10s. 6a. net. 


Masefisld (John). 
SON’S TIME. 
35. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. 


SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. 


Selected and 


Edited. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net. 
Masterman (CG. F. G.). TENNYSON 


AS A RELIGIOUS. TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Heap. 
800, 15 net. 


Mayne (Ethel Colburn). BYRON. [Illus- 
trated. Jn Two Volumes. Demy 8v0. 215. 
net. 


Mediey (D. J.) ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cy. 800. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Methuen (A.M.S.). ENGLAND’S RUIN: 
DiscussED IN FourTEEN LETTERS TO A 
Prorsctionist. Vinth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3d. net. 

Miles (Eustace), LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
or, THE THEORY oF RBSINCARNATION. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 35. 6d. net. 


Millais (J. G.) THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Mew Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 


PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Wew and Revised Issue. 


Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 
MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1o10. 
Second Edition. Deny 8vo. 55. net. 
THINGS THAT MATTER: Parers on 
SUBJECTS WHICH ARE, OR OUGHT TO BE, 
UNDER Discussion. Demy 8vo0. 55. net. 


Montague (G. EH.) DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8v0. 55. 


NELSON’S 
Illustrated. Third 
7S. 6d. net. 


Moorhouse (E. Hallam). 
LADY HAMILTON. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 


Morgan (CG. Lloyd), INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
55. nel. 


Nevill (Lady Derothy). 
TIMES. Edited by her Son. 


tion. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Norway (A. H.). NAPLES: Past anp 
PrEsENT. Iliustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


O’Donnell (Elliot) WERWOLVES. Cr. 
8v0. 55. net. 


MY OWN 
Second Edt- 


Oman (C. W.C.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Eds- 
tion, Revised, Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
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A HANDBOOK OF 


Oxford (M. N.). ee 
EUISER. 


NURSING. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 39. 6d. net. 


Pakes (W. ©. 6.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. _ Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
NANKIVELL. Cyr. 800. 55. met. 


Parker (Eric) A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 


PEOPLE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d, net. 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders.) A HISTORY 


OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Jn Six Volumes. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. each. 

Vout. I. From THE Ist To THE XVITH 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 
Vor. Il, Tue XVIITH AND 
Dynastiges. Fourth Edition, 
Vou, II], XIXtrH to XXXruH Dynasties. 
Vor. IV. EcypT UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC 

Dynasty. J. P. Manarry. 

Vo. V. Ecyer unDER Roman Rute, J. G. 
MILNE. 

Vor. VI. Ecypr in THE MrippLe AGEs. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
iy SANS LETTERS... Cr. 8vo. 
25. . 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 


XVIlItH 


Papyri. First Series, rvth to x11th Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 


Papyri. Second Series, xvuith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. 
trated. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Tllus- 


Phelps (Ruth §.) SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Lirrce BREVIARY FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
Iraty. Scap 8v0. Leather, 5s. net. 


Pollard (Alfred W.) SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. olio. xs. net. 


Porter (G. R.)} THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy Bue, ats. net. 


Power (J. Go Comnen). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. . Bevo, 65. 











Price (Eleanor ©.) CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 


Price (L. L.)) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
2s. 6d. 


Pycraft (W.P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Dezy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 


Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Regan (C. Tait) THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 


Reid (Archdall) THE LAWS OF HERE. 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 2158. 
net. 


Robertson (C. Grant) SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0. 105. 6d. net. 


Roe (Fred) OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Deny 8v0. 
ros. 62 net. 


Ross (KF. W. Forbes) CANCER: Tue 
PROBLEM OF ITS GENESIS AND TREAT- 
MENT. Demy 8vo. 55. net. 


Ryan (P. F. W.) STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Soctat History.  Illus- 
trated. Dewy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD PASTE. 
#2 2s. net. 


*Ryley (A. Beresford), 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 


St. Francis of Assisi' THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS. FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WitL1am 
Heywoop. Illustrated. Demy 8v0, 5s. net. 


‘Saki’ (H. H. Monro) REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. pees 


REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fag. 28v0. 
2s. 6a. net. 


Sandeman (G. A. ©. METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 


Schidrowitz (Philip). RUBBER. 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Schloesser (d. H.), TRADE UNIONISM. 
Cr. Buo. 25, 6d. 


Tilus 
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Selous (Edmund) TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. — Illustrated. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. f cap. 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
— Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £4 4s. met, or a complete set, 
Az 125. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Withan Introduction and Notes 
by GEORGE WynDHAM. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
vam, 10s. 6d. 


Shelisy (Percy Bysshe) THE POEMS 
OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 
an Introduction by A. CLutTon-Brock and 
notes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 215. net, 


Sladen (Douglas) SICILY. The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second dition. 
Cr. 8v0. 55, nét. 


Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Epwin CaNnNAN. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. “axs. net. 


Smith (G. F. Herbert), GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 6s. net, 


Snell (F, J... A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Stancliffe.” GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Smpney Corvin. A Wew and En- 
larged Edition in four volumes. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8ve. Each 53s. Leather, 
each 5s. net. 


Stevenson (M. I.) FROM SARANAC 
TOTHE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. J. StEVEN- 
son during 1887-88. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0, 
6s, net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Barrour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. C>. 820. 535. 
net, 


Btreatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Ledition. Demy 800. 75. 6d, net. 





Swanton (EK. W.). 
TO KNOW THEM. 
6s. net, 

BRITISH PLANT-GALLS. Cn 
7s. 6a. net. 


Symes (J. E.)) THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FUNGI AND HOW 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 


8v0. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo0. 38. 6d. net. 


Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6a. net. 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood), 
JAPANESE GARDENS, Illustrated, 
Cr. 4to. 215. net. 


Thibaudeau (A. C.),. BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortgscus. Illustrated. 
Deny 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Thomas (Edward) MAURICE MAE 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Thompson (Francis) SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by WiuLrrip 
MeyneELt. With a Portrait in Photogravure 
Twentieth Thousand. Fcap. 8v0. 5s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILYSTRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twentieth Edi- 
tion. Medium 16m10. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium 16mo, 2s. 6d. nei. 


Toynbee (Paget), DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Lire anp Works. With 16 Illistra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 558. net. 


Trevelyan (G. M.) ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Triggs (H. Inigo) TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, PRESENT, AND PossiBLeE. _ Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 
15s. met. 


Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Demy 8v0. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn) MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 


Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

Underrood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Demy 8ve. 103. 62. net. 
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Urwick (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Vardon (Harry), HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
met. 


Vaughan (Herbert M.) THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 68. 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 800. Round Corners. 
5S. et. 


Yernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 
155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dzan CuurcH. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15s. net. 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bisnor or Ripon. Ywe Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 155. net. 


Vickers (Kenneth H.) ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. Demy 
8m0. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.) RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Waddell (L. A.) LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Third 

and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 75. 6d. 

net. 


. 


Wagner (Richard) RICHARD WAG- 
~ NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own_ explana- 
tions. By Atick LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
and Bast: Crump. Fcap. 800. 25. 6d. each. 
Tuer Rinc or THE NIBELUNG. 
Fifth Edition. 
LOHENGRIN AND PARSIFAL. 
Second Edition, rewritten and enlarged. 


TRISTAN AND IsoLpE. 


TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
oF NUREMBURG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies te 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8ve. 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Hott 800, 
25. net. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by ELizaAsEeTH 
Wareruouss. Large Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott So. 15. net. 


VERSES. Fcas. 8v0. 2s. net. 

Waters (W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
7s. 6d. met. 


Watt (Francis) EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 800. 108. 64. net. 


Wedmore (Sir Frederick) MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy 8x0. 75. 6d. net. 


Weigall (Arthur E. P.) A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 


EGYPT: From Asypos To THE SUDAN 
Frontisr. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 890. 758. 6d. net. 


Wells (J... OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 4s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Twelfth 
Editzon. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 


Whitten (Wilfred) A LONDONER’S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sve. 55. net. 


Wilde(Oscar), THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Ja Twelve Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net each volusme. 


1. Lorp ArTHUR SAvILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTrRait oF Mr. W. H. uu. THE 
Ducness or Papua. ut. Porms. tv. 
Lapy WInpeRMERz’s Fan. v. A Woman 
oF No Importance. vi. An IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. Vil, THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vit. A Housz oF Pome- 
GRANATES. 1X. INTENTIONS. x. DE Pro- 
FUNDIS AND Prison LETTERS. xI. ESSAYS. 
xu, Satomé, A FLorRENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La SainTE CourrisanE, 


Williams (H. Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY: 
Marte ApgéLaipve or Savoy, DuCHESSE DE 
BourcoGng, Moruer or Louis xv. Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 155. 
net. 


THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIE Louis FrRANcois ARMAND DU 
Pressis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
155. ez, 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Martz 
Carouine, DucHesse pg Berry (1798- 
1870). Illustrated. Demey 80. 155. net. 

THE OVE AFFAIRS OF THE 


CONDES (1530-1740). Illustrated. Demy 
8u. 155. net. 
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Wood (Sir Bualyn FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO _ FIELD-MARSHAL. _ Illus- 
trated. Fifth Haition. Desxy 8wo. 75. 6d. 
net. Also Fcap. 8e. 15. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (:857- 
59). Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. uo. 


Wood hes Birkbeck) and Edmonds (Col. 
J. E.}) A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by SpensER 
Wiikinson. With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowett C. 
Ssare. la Three Volumes. Demy 8ve. 
Iss, ued. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Part I].—A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE 


Cr. 8vo. 


45. 6d. set each volume 


With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Bristot. Alfred Harvey. 
Canterbury. J. C. Cox. 
Cuestrer. B.C. A. Windle. 


Dupin. S. A, O. Fitzpatrick. 


Epinsurcu. M. G. Williamson. 
Lincotn. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Surewssury. T. Auden. 

Weis and GLastonsury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy Sv0. 


ys. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Patnrep GLAss IN ENGLAND, THE, 
Philip Nelson. 

ARCHHOLGGY AND FALsE 
R. Munro. 

Betts oF ENGLAND, THE. 
Raven. Second Edition. 
Brasses or EnGLanp, Tue. Herbert W. 

Macklin. Third Edition. 
Certic ArT IN PaGAaN AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 


CASTLES AND WALLED Towns oF ENGLAND, 
Tur. A. Harvey. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Canon. Je. Js: 


Domespay Inquest, Tue. Adolphus Ballard. 


Eneuish Cuurcu Furniture. J. C. Cox 


and A. Harvey. Secoud Edition. 


Enciisu Costums. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 


EnouisH Monastic Lirz. Abbot Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition, 


Enouisu Sears. J. Harvey Bloom. 


Forx-Lorz as AN HistToricAL SCIENCE. 
Sir G. L, Gomme. 
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The Antiquary’s Books—continued 


Gitps and CompPanigs oF Lonpon, THE. 
George Unwin. 


Manor anp Manoritat Recorps, THE. 


Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 


Mepiava_ Hosrirats oF ENGLAND, THE. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 


O_p CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Cox. 


Jen: 


Outpv Enc.iisH INSTRUMENTS OF MuSIC. 
F. W. Galpin, Second Edition. 


Oxup Enc.LisH LIBRARIES. James Hutt. 


Ovp Service Booxs or THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Edition. 





Parish Lire in MepiavaL ENGLANR 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 


ParisH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, 
J. C. Cox. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encianp. B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 


Roman Era 1n Britain, THE. J. Ward. 


THE. 


Romano-BritisH BuILpINGS AND EARTH- 
works. J. Ward. 


Royat Forests or ENGLAND, TuE. J. C. 
Cox. 


SurinEs OF BritisH Saints. J.C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


Auw’s WELL Tuat Enps WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Second Edition. 
As You Like Ir. 

CYMBELINE. 

Comepy or Errors, THE. 

Hamuet. Third Edition. 

JuLius CaEsar. 

*Kinc Henry iv. Pr... 

Kine Henry v. 


Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. 11. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. 11 


Kine Lear. 

Kine RicHarpD 1, 

Kine RICHARD IIL. 

LirE anD Deatu or KinG Joun, THE. 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. 


Maceeru. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Second Edition. 
Merry WIves oF Winpsor, THE. 
MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream, A. 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

RoMEO AND JULIET. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE, 
Temrest, THE. 

Timon OF ATHENS. 

Tirus ANDRONICUS. 

TRoILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE. 
TweELrtu NIGHT. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

WINTER'S Tate, THE. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With numerous Lllustrations, 


Tue ArT oF THE Greeks. H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THe ArT OF THE Romans. H. B,. Walters. 
15s, nee. 

CuHarpin. H. E. A. Furst. 12s. 6d. ned. 


Wide Royal 8vo 


DonaTELLo. Maud Cruttwell. 155. xed. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS: 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
_ Jessie Haynes. 125. 6d. net. 

Grorce Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
ras. 6d. ned. 
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Classics of Art—continued 


Guirtanpaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

MICHELANGELO. Gerald S. Davies. 125. 6d. 
net. 

Rupens. Edward Dillon. 25s. net. 

RapHaELt, A. P. Oppé. 12s. 6d. net. 

REMBRANDT’s Etcnines. A. M. Hind. 


Str. Tuomas LAWRENCE. Sir Walter 
Armstrong. 215s. ned. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. 155. xed. 

TinToRETTO. Evelyn March Phillipps. 15s, 
net, 


TuRNER’s SKETCHES AND Drawincs. A. J 
Finberg. 12s. 6a. net. Second Edition. 


VELAZQUEZ. A. de Beruete. ros. 6d. net. 


The ‘Complete’ Series. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 


THE CompreTeE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
5s. net. 

THE CompLete BILLIARD PLAYER. 
Roberts. ros. 6d. net. 


THE Complete Cook. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ComMPLeTE CRICKETER. Albert E. 
Knicut. 7s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue CompLerE FoxHunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson. 12s. 6d. xet. Second Edition. 


Tue Complete Gotrer. Harry Vardon. 
tos, 6d. net. Thirteenth Edition. 


THe CompLerE Hockey-Piayer. Eustace 
E. White. 5s. net. Second Edition. 

Tue CompLtere Horseman. WW.  Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue CompepLteteE Lawn TENNIS PLAYER. 
A. Wallis Myers. 10s. 6d. net. Third 
Edition, Revised. 


Charles 


Lilian Whitling. 





Tue CompLtete Mororist. Filson Young. 
12s. 6d. net. New Edition (Seventh). 


THE CompLeTE MovunTAIneer. G. D. 


Abraham. 158. net. Second Edition. 
THE CompLeTE OarsMAN. R. C. Lehmann. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Tue Complete PHOTOGRAPHER. R. Child 
Bayley. 10s. 6¢. et. Fourth Edition. 


Tue ComPpLETE RuGBy FooTBALLER, ON THE 
New ZEALAND System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue Comprere Suot. G. T. *Teasdale- 
Buckell. 12s. 6d. net. Third Edition. 


Tue CompLeTE Swimmer. F, Sachs. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Tue CompLtete YAcHTsmMaN. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay. Second Edition. 
158. 2et, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations, 


F, S. Robinson. 
EnGuisu Cotourep Books. Martin Hardie. 
Ercuines, Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


EuropzaAN Enames. Henry H, Cunyng- 
hame. g 

Grass. Edward Dillon. 

GoipsmiTHs’ AND SiLversmitHs’ Work. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 

ILtuminatep Manuscrirts. J. A. Herbert. 


Second Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 





25s. net each volume 


Alfred Maskell. 
H. Clifford Smith. 


Ivorigs. 


JEWELLERY. 
Edition. 


MezzorinTs. 
MINIATURES. 


Second 


Cyril Davenport. 
Dudley Heath. 
PorceLain. Edward Dillon. 
Fine Booxs. A. W. Pollard. 
Seats. Walter de Gray Birch. 


Woop Scutprure. Alfred Maskell. 
Edition. 


Second 
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Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown 8v0. 


Tur FounpDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
J. H. Maude. 


THe Saxon CHURCH AND THE NoRMAN 
Congusst. C. T. Cruttwell. 


Tue MepimvaL CauRCH AND THE Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


2s. 6d. net each volume 
Tue REFORMATION PERiop. Henry Gee. 


Ture STRUGGLE WITH PURITANISM. Bnuce 


Blaxlaud. 


Tue CHuRCH OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH Century. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Tue DoctTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 
8v0. 125. 6d. 


A History or Earty Curistian DocTRINE. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy 8vo. 105. 6a. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF 
ReExicion. F. B. Jevons. Fifth Edition. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
Creeps. A. E. Burn. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Tue PHILosoPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. Alfred Caldecott. Demy 8v0. 
10s. 6d. 


THe XX XIX ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
EncLanp. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 


Lllustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Home Lire 1n America. Katherine G. 


Busbey. Second Edition, 


Home Lire in FRANCE. 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 


Home Lire in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire in HOLLAND. 
Second Edition. 


Miss Betham- 


D. S. Meldrum. 


6s. to 10s. 6d. net 


Home Lire in Irary. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire 1n Norway. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire 1n Russia. A. S. Rappoport. 


Home Lire In SPAIN, 
Second Edition. 


H. K. Daniels. 


S. L. Bensusan. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Fcap. vo. 


35. 6d. net each volume 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue Lire AnD Dratu or Joun Myrron, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 


Tue Lire oF A SrorTsMAN. Nimrod. 

Hanp.ey Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sronce’s Sporting Tour. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 

Jorrocxs’s JAUNYTS AND Jo.uiTiges. R. S. 
Surtees. Zhird Edition. 


Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 


Tue ANALYsIS OF THE HuntTING FIExLp. 
R. S. Surtees. 


Tue Tour or Dr. Syntax IN SEARCH OF 
THE PicturREsSQUE. William Combe. 


Tue Tour or Dr. SynraAx In SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTion. William Combe. 


Tue Turrp Tour or Dr. Syntax in SEARCH 
oF A Wirg. William Combe. 


Lirz 1n Lonpon. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


THe Grave: A Poem, Robert Blair, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox oF Jos. In 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. Wath Portratts 


Crown 8vo. 


R. H. Hutton. 

J. H. Overton. 

G. W. Daniell. 
Carpinat Manninc. A. W. Hutton. 

H. C. G. Moule. 

Joun Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
R. F. Horton. 

THomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 


GrorGE Fox, THE QUAKER. 
Third Edition. 


Walter Lock. 


CarpinaL NEwMaNn. 
JouHN WESLEY. 
BisHop WILBERFORCE. 
CHARLES SIMEON. 


Joun Howe. 


T. Hodgkin. 


Joun KEBLE. 


25. net each volume 


Tuomas CHALMERS. Mrs, Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 


Lance.Lor ANDREWES. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 2 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. E. L. Cutts. 


Wirtram Laup. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 


Joun Donng. Augustus Jessop. 
A. J. Mason. 


R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 


THomMAS CRANMER. 
LATIMER. 


BisHor Butter. W. A. Spooner. 


= The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 


Smalt Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6a. net each volume 


Tue Conressions oF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Eighth Edition. 
Tue ImiraTion oF Curist. Sixth Edition. 
Tue CurisTIAN YEAR. Fifth Edition. 
Third Edition. 
Tur TEMPLE. Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt To A Devout anp Hoty 
Lire. Fifth Edition. 


A Guipg To ETERNITY. 


Lyra INNOCENTIUM. 


A Book oF DEVOTIONS. 


THE INNER Way. Second Edition. 

On tHE Love oF Gop. 

Tur Psatms oF Davin. 

Lyrica APOSTOLICA. 

TuE SONG oF SONGS. 

Tue THoucnrs or PascaL. Second Edition. 


A Manuat or CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SaInTs AND FATHERS. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 


Tur SprrirvaL ComBatT. 





Tue Devotions or St. ANSELM. 
Bishop Witson’s SAcraA PRIVATA. 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Davy Book FROM THE SAINTS AND 
FATHERS. 


A LitrLe Book or HEAVENLY Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lire, and Love. 
the German Mystics. 


A Selection from 


An INTRODUCTION TO TRE DEvouT LIFE. 


Tue Lirrte FLowers oF THE GLORIOUS 
Messer ST. FRANCIS AND HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
TRE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. Second Edition. 


Devotions FOR Every Day 1N THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


PrecES PRIVATAE. 


Horag Mysticaz. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics and Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations, Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d, net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, | 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
AvsrecHT Direr. L. J. Allen. GreuzeE AnD Boucuer. E. F. Pollard. 


Arts oF Japan, THE. E. Dillon. Third Hosein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. | 
Edition. 


BooxriaTes. E. Almack. 
Borticety1. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 





ILLuMINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. | 
JeweELuiery. C. Davenport. Second Edition. | 
Joun Horpner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Str JosHua Reynoitps. J. Sime. Secona 








Ceriini. R. H. H. Cust. Edition. 

CHRISTIAN SyMBOLISM. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miter. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 
Curist in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miniatures. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
Craupg. E., Dillon. Our Lapy 1n Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 


ConsTaBLe. H. W. Tompkins. Second | RapHagt. A. R. Dryburst. 
Edition. 


oo teas REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 
Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. s Muriel Ciolkowsk 
*Earty ENGLISH WATER-CoLour. C. E. pues BEE eee Nee 


Hughes. TurneER. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 
Enamecs. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. 5% 
Freperic Lercuton. A. Corkran. | 


VeLazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R._ 
GrorceE Romney. G. Pasron. Gilbert. 


Greex Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition. | Warts. R.E.D.Sketchley. Second Edition, 





The Little Galleries 


Demy t6mo. 2s. 6d. net each volume 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 
A LitrLte GALLERY oF REYNOLDS. | A LitTLe GALLERY oF Hoppner, 


A LitrLe GALLERY oF ROMNEY. A Little GALLery or MILLAIs. 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. net each volume 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated 
CAMBRIDGE AND iTS CoLuigcgEs. A. H. IsLte or WicuT, Tue. G. Clinch. 

Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. Lonnon’: GCunas 
CHANNEL IsLanps, THE. E. E. Bicknell. Matvern Counrrry, Tue. B.C. A. Windle. 
Eaciisn Laxgs, Tur. F. G. Brabant, Nortu Wacgs. A. T. Story. 
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The Little Guides—continued 


OXFORD AND ITs COLLEGES. J. Wells. 


Ninth Edition. 
St. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 
Fifth Edition. 


Soutu Waters. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Westminster Apspgy. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 


G, Clinch. 
B.C. A. Windle. 


BERKSHIRE. F. G. Brabant. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE. E. S. Rosco. 
CHESHIRE. W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwatt. A.L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. J. C. Cox. 
Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Dorset. F.R. Heath. Secoud Edition. 
Duruam, J. E. Hodgkin. 
=Essex. J.C. Cox. = 
Hampsuire. J.C. Cox. Second Edition. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. H. W. Tompkins. 
Kent. G. Clinch. 
Kerry. C. P. Crane. Second Edition. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 


Mippiesex. J. B. Firth. 


MonmouTuHsuire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 





Norrotk. W. A. Dutt. Second Edition 
Revised. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. W. Dry. 
Revised Edition. 


NorTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NotrinGHAMsHIRE. L. Guilford. 
OxFORDsHIRE. F. G. Brabant. 
SHrorsuirE. J. E. Auden. 


New and 


Somerset. G. W.and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edition. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. C. Masefield. 

SuFFoLK. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Third Edition. 

WILTSHIRE. F.R. Heath. 

YorKsuirE, THe East Ripinc. J. E. 
Morris. 

YorKsuirE, THE Nortu -Rivinc. J. E. 
Morris. 

YorxsuireE, THe West Ripinc.. J. E. 
Morris. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. 
net. 





Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normanpy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C. G, Ellaby. 


Sicity. I. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 


With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Kusten (Jane) PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Bacon (Francis). 
LORD BACON. 


Barham (R. H.) THE INGOLDSBY 
- LEGENDS. Zwo Volumes. 


Barnett (Annie) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


THE ESSAYS OF- 





Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
LAVENGRO. 


Borrow (George). Two 


Volunies. 
THE ROMANY KYE. 


Browning (Robert), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
Poems by GEORGE CANNING. 


Cowley (Abraham) THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Craik (Mrs.. JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Twe Volumes. 


Crashaw (Riehard) THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dickens(Charles) CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan) MARRIAGE. Two 


Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. TJwe Volumes. 


Gaskell (Mrs..} CRANFORD. Second 
Edition, 

Hawthorne ea et THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


Henderson (T. F.). A Rete BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE 


Kinglake (A. W.). 


Edition. 


EOTHEN. Second 


Lamb (Charles). on AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF EL 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew), THE POEMS OF} 
ANDREW MARVELL. } 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Smith (Horace and James). REC 
ADDRESSES. 


BRO URG Caumeneek A SENTIMENTAL, 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY) 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD eo il 








SON 
IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR | 

Three Volusnes. 
PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Yaughan (Henry) THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 








Waterhouse (Elizabeth) <A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- | 
WORTH. | 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8. T.). | 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition. 





The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 160. In 40 Volumes. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 


Ios. net 


Miniature Library 


Demy 32mo. 


Evururanor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lord HERBERT OF 
CuersurY. Written by himself. 


Leather, 1s. net each volume 


Potonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


THE RugArvAT or OMAR KuayyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
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The New Library of Medicine 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo 


Care oF THE Bopy, THe. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN OF THE NaTion, THE. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CoNnTROL OF A ScourGE; or, How Cancer is 
Curable, The. Chas. P. Childe. 7s. 6d. et. 


DisEasEs oF Occupation. Sir hos. Oliver. 
tos. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Drink PROBLEM, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
75. 64. net. 


DruGs AND THE DruGc Hasit.  H. Sains- 
bury. 
FuncTionaLt Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 


field. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hycient or Minp, Tue. T. S. Clouston. 


Sixth Edition. 75s. 6d. net. 
Inrant Morrauiry. Sir George Newman. 
7s. 6a. net. 


PREVENTION OF TusBERCULOSIS (CoNSUMP- 
tion), Tue. Arthur Newsholme. os. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 


Arr AND HEattu. Ronald C. Macfie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 


The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Braums. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 


Edition. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


9s. 6a. net 


Hanver. R.A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 


Huco Wo.tr. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 


Tilustrated. Fcap. 8v0. 


Dante ALIGHIERI. Paget Toynbee. Third 


Edition. 


Grrotamo Savonarora. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 


Joun Howarp. E. C. S. Gibson. 


A.C. Benson. Second 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Edition. 


Sir WaLTER RavzicH. I. A. Taylor. 


Each voleme, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 38. 6d. net 


Erasmus. E. ¥F. H. Capey. 

RosBert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
CuatHam. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis or Assist. Anna M. Stoddart. 

W. Alison Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD. Walter Sichel. 

Jouann WorrcarG GortTHe. H.G. Atkins. 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Viscount St. Cyres. 


CANNING. 


Four Plays 


Fcap, 8v0. 


Tus Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. 


Tue Great ApventTurE. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. 


2s. met 


Miestrones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Sixth Edition. 


Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Second Zdi- 


tion. 


The States of Italy 
Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0 


A History or MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 
Cecilia M. Ady. tos. 6d. net. 


A History or Peruara. W. Heywood. 


A History oF VERONA. A. M. Allen. 
12s. 6d. net. 


12s, 6d. not. 
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The Westminster Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK 


Demy 8vo 
Tue Acts oF THE AposTLEs. Edited by R. ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE | 
B, Rackham. Sixth Edition. 10s. 6d. SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF THE 


Tue First Eristte or PAuvL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CorINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6s. 


THE Boox or Exopus. Edited by A. H. 
M‘Neile. Witha Map and 3 Plans. tos. 6d. 


THE Boox or EzexizLr. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. ros. 6d. 


Tue Boox or GenEsis. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Winth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Book or Gengsis. S.R. Driver. 15. 


THe Book or THE PropHet ISAIAH. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. ros. 6d. 

Tue Book oF Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6s. 


Tue EpistLe oF St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling, 
Second Edition, 6s. 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Illustrated. 


Tue Younc Boranist. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 3s. 6a. net. 


Cyril Hall. ss. 
Hammond Hall. 


THe YounGc CARPENTER. 


Tue YounG ELEcTRICIAN. 
5S. 


Crown 8vo 

THE Younc ENGINEER. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 55. 

Tue Younc NarTura.ist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition. 6s. ~ 


THE YounG ORNITHOLOGIST. W. P. Westell. 
55. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fap. 800. 


BivE Birp, Tue. Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Conpirion oF ENGLAND, Tue. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 


De Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 


From MipsHipMAN TO FieLp-MARSHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 


HILts AND THE SEA. Hilaire Belloc. 


*Huxiey, THomas Henry. P. Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 


IpeEaL Huspanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. 
INTENTIONS. Oscar Wilde. 


Jimmy GLover, HIS Boox. 
Glover. 


Joun Boyes, Kinc or THE Wa-Kixvuvu. 
John Boyes. 


James M. 





Lapy WinveRmeErE’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Lirs or Joun Ruskin, Tue. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Is. met 
Lire or Rosert Louis STEVENSON, THE. 
Graham Balfour, 
Lire or Tennyson, THE. A. C. Benson. 
LittLe oF EverytTuinc, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lorp ARTHUR Savitr’s CrIME. Oscar Wilde. 


Lore or THE Honey-Ber, THE.  Tickner‘ 
Edwardes. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 
Mary Macpacenr. 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Orv Country Lirs. S. Baring-Gould. 
ParisH CLERK, Tur. P. H. Ditchfield. 
SELECTED Porms. Oscar Wilde. 


SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Tolstoy. 


Two Apmrrats. Admiral John Moresby. 
Unper Five Reicns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
VaILimA LETTERs, 


Leo 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Vicar OF Morwenstow, Tue. S. Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books for Travellers 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. each 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


A WANDERER IN Frorence. E. V. Lucas. 
E. V. Lucas. 

E. V. Lucas. 
A WANDERER IN Lonpon. E, V. Lucas. 
W. A. Dutt. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Arthur H. Norway. 

Edward Hutton. 
Tue Cirizs oF Spain. Edward Hutton. 
Edward Hutton. 


FLORENCE AND NorRTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 4 


A WANDERER IN Pazis. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 


True NorFo_k Broaps. 
Tue NEw Forest. 
NAPLES. 


Tue Cities oF Umpria. 


Tue Cities oF LOMBARDY. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. 
VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
Tue Bretons aT Home. F. M. Gostling. 


Tue Lanp or Parpons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 


A Book or THE Rune. S. Baring-Gould. 
THE Napres Riviera, H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwatt. C. Lewis Hind. 


TxHRouGH East ANGLIA IN A Moror Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


THE SKIRTS OF THE GREAT City. Mrs A. 
G. Bell. 
Rounp asouT WILTsHIRE. A. G. Bradley. 


ScoTLanp oF To-DAy. 
Francis Watt. 


Norway AND ITs Fyorps. M.A. Wyllie. 


T. F. Henderson and 


Some Books on Art 


Tue ARMOURER AND HIS CrarFt. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal 4fo. £2 2s. 
net. 


ArT AND Lirg. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 80. 55. net. 


Aims AND IpEaALs IN ART. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Large Post 
8u0. 58. net. 


Six LecrurEs oN PainTinc. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Large Post 


8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

Francesco GUARDI, 1712-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. - Lwperial 4to. 
2 2s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. 1 15. net. 


Joun Lucas, PorTRAIT PAINTER, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Jwzperial 4to. 


43 35 net. 
Op Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal ato. £2 28. net. 


One Hunprep MasTeERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net. 


Tue BritisH ScHoot. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Fcap, 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Ont Hunprep MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill, Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Romney Forio. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Jmferial Folio. £15 155. 
net. 


THE Saints In Art. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 


ScHoots or Paintinc. Mary Innes. 
trated. Cv. 8v0. 55. net. 


Tllus- 


Ce.tic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
J. R. Allen. ImIlustrated. Second Edition. 
Deny 8v0. 78. 6d, net. 

‘Crassics oF ArT.’ See page 14. 

‘Tue ConnorssEur’s Liprary.’ See page 15. 

‘LitTLE Booxs on Art.’ See page 18. 


‘Tur Lirtre Garieries,’ See page 18. 
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Some Books on Italy 


ETRURIA_ AND. Mopgrn Tuscany, OLp. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


FLorENcE: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Frorence, A WANDERER IN. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. cap. 8v0. 55. net. 


FLORENCE, Country WALKS ABOUT. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Ficap. 8v0. 55. net. 


FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF NORTHERN 
Tuscany, wiTH GENOA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LomsBarpy, THE CiTiEs or. Edward Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MILAN UNDER THE SrorzA, A History oF. 


Cecilia M. Ady. TIllustrated. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Nap.es: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Naptes Rivizra, THE. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Prruaia, A History or. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demty 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 


Roms. Edward Hutton. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated. S7zall 
Pott 8vo0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Illustrated. Third 


Roman Pircrimace, A. R. E. Roberts. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Sicity. F.H. Jackson. Illustrated. Swzal/ 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. 
net. 


Sicity: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 


8u0. 5s. net. 


SrenNA AND SouTHERN Tuscany. 
Hutton. 
8vo. 6s. 


Edward 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 


Tuscany, In Unknown. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. nete 


Umeria, Tue Cities or. Edward Hutton, 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VENICE AND VeENETIA. Edward Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cv. 8v0. 6s. 


VENICE on Foor. H. A. Douglas. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. net. 


HH. Ag 
Illustrated. Fea. 8v0. 55. net. 


A. M. Allen. 
12s. 6d. net. 


VENICE AND HER TREASURES. 
Douglas. 


Verona, A History or. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 


DANTE AND Huis ITALY. 


Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


128. 6d. net. 


Dante ALicHieRI: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 55. 
net. 


Home Lire 1n IrTAty. 


Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. 


Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 


tos. 6d. net. 

LaxkEs oF NorTHERN ITAty, Tue. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Fea. 8v0. 5s. net. 
Lorenzo THE MaGniricent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Denty 8v0. 155. net. 


Menpicr Porrs, Toe. H.M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


St. CATHERINE oF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
By the Author of ‘Mdlle. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


S._ Francis or Assist, THe Lives or, 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8v0. 55. 
net. 


SAvoNAROLA, GrroLamo. .E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8v0. 59. ned. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALy. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Skies ITauian: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S, Phelps. Fcap. 8vo. 
5s. net, 


UnitTep ITALy. 
8v0. 


F. M. Underwood. 


Demy 
tos. 6d net. 


Woman IN Iraty. W. Boulting. Illustrated, 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
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Part II l.—A SELECTION OF WorRKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi i i Moria). SUSANNAH AND 


ONE HER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. er 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Ldition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s, 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, TuE 
Porite ApvENTURESS. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART... Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. 
8vo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Third Edition. Cr. 


Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pe PBS ROR E Fourth Edition. Cr. 
vo. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

ee DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. 

_. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Bailey (H.C.), STORM AND TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edittiona. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


paine-Gould (&.). IN THE ROAR OF 

THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 658. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

KITTY ALONE. fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Twelfth Edition. 


Second Edition. 





BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 200. 6s. 

WINEF RED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A DEWASEAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
00. 65. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Lifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST. OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ae COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
+. 80. 5 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
OHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, THE 
ROGRESS OF AN OPEN MIND. Secona 


Tilus. 


Edition. Cr. 8@0. 6s. 
Belloc (H.) EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A CHANGE iN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Bennett (Arnold) © CLAYHANGER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE CARD. Winth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 65. 
BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 


800. 65. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Benson (E. F.). DODO: A DeTaltt or THE 
Dav Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Birmingham (George A.) SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE Sehr Pa PARTY. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0, 
LALAGH'S L "S LOVERS. hird Edition. Cr. 


THE ADVENTURES a RE WHITTY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
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Bowen (Marjorie) I WILL MAINTAIN. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITHS Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


eee (Mrs. W. K.). . THE GETTING 
WEL OF DOROTHY. _ Illustrated. 
Thee Edition. Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 


Conrad (Joseph) THESECRET AGENT: 
A SimpLe Tale. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Conyers (Dorothea) SALLY. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo.. 65, 


Fourth 


Corelli (Marie). 
WORLDS. 
8v0. 6s. 


VENDETTA; or, THE STorY oF ONE For- 


A ROMANCE OF TWO 
Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 


GOTTEN. Thirtieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

THELMA: A _ Norwecian PRINCESS. 
Forty-third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ARDATH: Tue Story or a Dreap SELF. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A. Drama. oF 
Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BARABBAS: A DrgeAm OF THE WorLD’s 
Tracevy. Sorty-sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


Paris. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty- 
seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 
Edition.. 179th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A: Srupy Nn 
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Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Third Edition. 
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NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 


DEVOTED SPARKES. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Second 


Second Edition 


Russell (W. Glark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S VOYAGE. Tllustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 
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Seige Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
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tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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seennente GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 6s. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Somerville (E. @.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Ldition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Cr. 8vo. 65. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
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tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
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ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-third LEdi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo0. 65. 


Whitby (Beatrice) ROSAMUND. Second 
Edition. Cr: 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (G. N. and A. M.) THE 
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trated. Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Also Cr. 8v0. 15. nét. 
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Lleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
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